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ELEMENTARY LESSONS, - -_ by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 
Pp. 308. Price 75 cents. 

This work has been used in American and foreign institutions for the 
deaf and dumb for upwards of thirty years, and has won a reputation 
which cannot be lightly regarded. 

SCRIPTURE LESSONS, - - - _ by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 
Pp. 96. Price 30 cents, 

Beautifully illustrated. Over 100,000 copies have been sold. ‘This is 
the best compendium of Scripture history embraced in the same num- 
ber of pages. 

COURSE OF INSTRUCTION, Part III, 
by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 
Fully Itustrated. Pp. 252. Price $1.00. 

Containing a development of the verb; illustrations of idioms; lessons 
on the different periods of human life; natural history of animals, and 
a description of each month in the year. 

This is one of the best reading books that has ever been prepared for 
deaf-mutes, and furnishes an excellent practical method of making 
them familiar with pure, simple, idiomatic English. It is well adapted, 
also, for the instruction of hearing children. 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 
Pp. 423. Price $1.50. 

Extending from the discovery of the continent to the close of President 
Lincoln’s administration. A work of great accuracy, written in a pure, 
idiomatic style, and pronounced by good judges to be the best and 
most instructive history of this country that has ever been condensed 
within the same compass. 

MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY, - - - by Dudley Peet, M. D. 
Pp. 125. Price 75 cents. 

The principles of the science are unfolded in a manner peculiarly felici- 
tous. The style is very simple and easily comprehended. A capital 
introduction to a course of lessons in physical science. 

MANUAL OF VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, 
by Isaac Lewis Peet, LL. D. 
Pp. 42. Price 25 cents. 

A short, comprehensive, and lucid exposition of the subject, adapted to 

learners of all conditions. 
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A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 
BY D. GREENBERGER, NEW YORK? 


No oruer portion of Manhattan Island is adorned by so many 
public buildings as that which is known as Lenox Hill. Here 
we find in close proximity to each other the grand and beauti- 
ful structures of the Lenox Library, the Presbyterian Hospital, 
the Normal College of the city of New York, the New York 
Foundling Asylum, the Baptist Home, the Hahneman Hospital, 
the Seventh Regiment Armory, the Mount Sinai Hospital, and 
the Chapin Home. It is in this neighborhood that the new 
home of the Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf- 
Mutes has recently been erected, and in point of architectural 
beauty it is fully equal to its elegant surroundings. The plot 
of ground on which it stands comprises twelve city lots, having 
a combined frontage on Lexington avenue of two hundred feet 
and ten inches, and a uniform depth from front to rear of one 
hundred and fifty-five feet. This ground was given to the In- 
stitution by the city of New York on a ninety-nine years’ lease, 
at an annual rental of one dollar. Its estimated value is about 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. The building is placed 
in the centre of the Lexington avenue front, and has two wings, 
25x100 feet each, and a main portion of 100x65 feet, making 
an entire frontage of one hundred and fifty feet on the avenue, 
It consists of three stories, a basement, a sub-cellar, and an 
attic, which is formed partly by the construction and arrange- 


ment of the roofs, and in the rear, between the wings, is treated 
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as a full story. The cellar has a height of eight feet ; the base- 
ment is eleven, the first story fourteen, the second and third 
stories are each thirteen, and the attic is ten feet high. All the 
walls are built of red brick, and the avenue and street fronts 
are faced with Philadelphia pressed brick and brown-stone 
trimmings. A belt of ornamental brick-work of different colors 
runs all around the fronts below the sill course of the third- 
story windows. 

The southerly wing, having more sunshine, and therefore be- 
ing considered more healthy, is entirely given up to the girls, 
and the northerly to the boys. The apartments of the officers 
and domestics are placed in the main building between the 
wings. By this arrangement the two sexes are as completely 
separated as they can be under one roof. 

The boiler-room is placed in the cellar, in the northwest cor- 
ner of the building, because the prevailing winds during the 
winter season are from the northwest, and the heat thus travels 
through the building in the direction of the wind. Adjacent to 
the boiler-room are the coal-bins. The rest of the cellar con- 
tains store-rooms for vegetables, etc., a boot-blacking room for 
the girls, and one for the boys. 

Entering the basement at the front door, we find the engi- 
neer’s room on the right and the janitor’s room on the left. 
Back of these is a cloak-room for the girls on the south, and 
one for the boys on the north side. These cloak-rooms have 
shelves and rows of strips with hanging hooks for the hats and 
wraps of the day scholars. The resident pupils also keep their 
hats here, and such articles of clothing as they use when 
they leave the building for the play-grounds. The teachers’ 
dining-room, 33 ft. 3in. x 22 ft. 6in., asewing-room, and a reading- 
room for the older pupils, occupy the rest of the front part of 
the main building in this story. None of the other conveni- 
ences is so much appreciated by the larger boys and girls as the 
reading-room. They are very glad to have a room where they 
can sit down and read a book ora paper without being dis- 
turbed by the little children playing around them. We have 
a large number of weekly and monthly periodicals that are pub- 
lished in this city and sent to us free of charge. The reading- 
room is visited by the girls at certain hours, and at others by 
the boys. The servants’ dining-room, kitchen, store-room, scul- 
lery, and refrigerator are in the rear part of the main building, 
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and the dining-room, with sixteen windows, extends through 
the entire width and depth of the southerly wing, viz., 25 x 100 
feet. Adjoining it is a serving-room with a steam-table, where 
the meats and vegetables can be kept hot while they are carved 
and dished out. Underneath this steam-table are two large 
compartments for heating plates. Before we had this arrange- 
ment we found it impossible to serve the meals hot to the 
pupils, but at present we are able to do it. In the northerly 
wing there are the laundry with the drying-room and the gym. 
nasium, the latter being 25x 65 feet. 

In the staircase hall of each wing in the basement there is a 
wash-stand with four basins, marble top and base, and nickel- 
plated self-closing faucets. Here the pupils wash their hands 
and faces when they come in from the play-grounds, the lava- 
tories in the second and third stories being kept locked during 
the day. Covered passageways extend from the rear entrance 
doors of the basement along the side of each wing to the water- 
closet rooms. 

The first story contains a large entrance hall, 24x 32 ft., with 
beautiful marble-tiled floor and a wainscot of white ash five feet 
high, in small panels of the Queen Anne style and of fine cabi- 
net finish. To the right of the hall is the office, and to the left 
the reception-room. All the class-rooms, thirteen in number, 
are on this floor; also the study-rooms for the boys and girls, 
as may be seen from the accompanying diagram. The class- 
rooms in the southerly wing are separated from the girls’ study 
by sliding doors, which can be thrown open, thus forming a 
large assembly-room when occasion requires. Each of the seven 
class-rooms in the main building has a marble wash-stand, and 
those in the wings are supplied from sinks in the adjoining little 
side halls. There is also a closet with shelves for school-books, 
stationery, ete., in every school-room, and two moulded strips 
of white ash are fitted up all along the walls with small hooks 
for hanging up pictures, charts, etc. The walls have a wain- 
scoting four feet high, made of white ash, with neatly-moulded 
capping of black walnut. All the doors in this story have two 
large panes of ornamental ground and cut French glass, admit- 
ting abundant light into the corridor, and giving it a bright, 
cheerful aspect. At first I had serious apprehensions with re- 
gard to these glass doors in the school-rooms, but I find that 
these apprehensions were groundless. During almost an entire 
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school year only a few panes of glass have been broken. An 
outside staircase leads from each of the play-rooms to the 
yards below, affording convenient communication between the 
play-rooms and play-grounds, and additional means of egress 
in case of accident. 

The front part of the second story of the main building con- 
tains the principal’s apartments, consisting of a nursery, bath- 
room, bed-room, parlor, and study. These apartments are sep- 
arated from the other rooms in the same story by a hall on each 
side. There are also two double bed-rooms for teachers in 
front and seven single ones in the rear of this floor. Each 
wing contains a dormitory for ten beds in front, communicating 
by a door with a larger one for twenty beds in the rear. On 
each side of the dividing partitions, between the large and 
small dormitories, there is a double tier of lockers fitted up 
with shelves. These lockers are numbered and intended for the 
use of the pupils. The larger boys and girls take care of their 
own lockers and carry the keys to them, but those of the smaller 
children are under the charge of the attendants. Adjoining 
each of the larger dormitories is a lavatory which extends in 
the rear of the respective wings towards the centre of the main 
building over the water-closets in the basement, and has two 
marble wash-stands with ten basins. Two bath-rooms and 
water-closets for night use are partitioned off in each of the 
lavatories. All water-closets in connection with the dormitories 
are Zane’s sanitary closets, and those in the basement are sup- 
plied with water from McFarland’s automatic iron cisterns, 
which can be so regulated that they dump the water automati- 
cally and flush the closets at intervals of from two to ten minutes. 
These cisterns work quite satisfactorily. 

The sizes and arrangements of the dormitories and lavatories 
in the third story correspond with those of the story below. 
In the front part of the main building in this floor there are 
the apartments of the matron and assistant matron, blanket and 
linen closets, hanging closets for pupils’ use, and several cham- 
bers for teachers and supervisors. In the rear are seven rooms 
for domestics. 

The entire mansard or attic story, except the two stair halls 
and the southerly wing containing the hospital, is not finished 
interiorly and is not in use at present. The sick-rooms, located 
in this part of the building, are as perfectly insulated as possi- 
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ble under the circumstances, and have each an open grate for 
ventilating purposes. They are adjoined by attendants’ rooms 
and separate bath-rooms for the two sexes, and have wash-basins 
supplied with hot and cold water. An electric bell and speak- 
ing-tube connect the hospital with the kitchen. 

At each of the six stair-landings in the half stories there is a 
private bath-room fitted up. Four of these bath-rooms are for 
the officers and two for the domestics. 

The building is heated by steam and lighted by gas. The 
water from the Croton pipes does not rise above the first story. 
All the wash-basins, baths, etc., in the upper stories are sup- 
plied from two tanks of one thousand gallons capacity each, 
which are fitted up in the attic story and fed by steam pumps. 

The boys’ and girls’ sitting-rooms, dormitories, and lavatories 
are connected with ventilating flues. Over the spacious stair- 
case hall, 14x 24 feet, at each end of the main building, there is 
a skylight 5x10 ft., provided with a large-size ridge ventilator, 
and over every door in the house there is a fanlight hung on centre 
pivots. Thus the staircase-halls act as large ventilating shafts, 
and by lowering a few windows in different rooms several inches 
from the top, a good circulation of air can be secured through- 
out the entire building. 

Double floors are laid in all the stories, the underflooring 
being of {in. narrow white pine and the upper floors of nar- 
row Georgia yellow pine plank 1{-in. thick. The four entire 
tiers of floor-beams are deafened with fire-proof plaster deafen- 
ing blocks, two inches thick, and all the mansard fronts are 
sheathed over the wooden rafters with solid fire-proof plaster 
blocks three in. thick. 

One of Webb’s excelsior elevators with wire ropes for hoist 
and counter-balance, and with automatic stop and brake, runs in a 
brick shaft provided for that purpose from the cellar to the top 
story. The brick-work in this elevator shaft is left exposed, and 
the openings in the several stories have-iron doors and strong 
wire guards. The elevator is used only for hoisting clothes and 
baggage, but is large enough to convey passengers in case of 
sickness. A separate small dumb-waiterruns from the cellar to 
the kitchen for hoisting fuel and provisions. 

A system of electric bells and speaking-tubes runs through 
the building. There is one bell and speaking-tube from the 
Sixty-seventh street side entrance, where all supplies are deliv- 
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ered tothe kitchen, and one door-opener from the kitchen to open 
the outsideand entry doors. The basement and first story front 
entrances have one bell each with two connections—one in the 
basement hall and one on the third story, where the bed-rooms 
of the domestics are. There is a bell and speaking-tube from 
the main hall in the first story to the principal’s apartments ; 
also from the corridor on each floor to the kitchen, and from 
the latter place to the matron’s room. The bell-work includes 
one of Newman’s annunciators, which is placed in the kitchen. 

All the walls in the halls, passages, and stairways, and in the 
rooms to which the pupils have access, are wainscoted with nar- 
row strips of white ash. This wainscoting, which has a height 
of four feet and a neatly-moulded black-walnut capping, protects 
the walls, and is very ornamental. 

The total cost of the erection of the building was $134,904.53. 
The Association had a building fund of about $45.000, which 
had accumulated from members’ dues, donations, and bequests ; 
the sum of $80,000 was obtained as a loan by issuing certifi- 
cates of indebtedness for $250 each, bearing interest at the 
rate of six per cent. per annum and payable in ten years, and 
the remainder was raised by voluntary contributions of the trus- 
tees and friends of the Institution. 


A REQUISITE OF A WELL ORGANIZED INSTITUTION. 
BY LESTER GOODMAN, B. A., JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


“Tue secret of thrift,” says the late Charles Kingsley, “is 
knowledge. The more you know, the more you can save your- 
self and that which belongs to you, and you can do more work 
with less effort. A knowledge of the laws of commercial credit, 
we all know, saves capital, enabling a less capital to do the work 
of a greater. Knowledge of the electric telegraph saves time ; 
knowledge of writing saves human speech and locomotion; 
knowledge of domestic economy saves income; knowledge of 
sanitary laws saves health and life; knowledge of the laws of 
intellect saves wear and tear of brain, and knowledge of the 
laws of the spirit—what does it not save?” The scope of these 
remarks is so broad as to reach every department of human life, 
but to no single pursuit are they more forcibly adapted than to 
the profession and work of an instructor of the deaf. 
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The teachers of the Illinois Institution—actuated by the same 
grand spirit as their Superintendent, whose desire is that the 
Illinois Institution should be tested, not by its numbers, (though, 
in certain cases, that is no inconsiderable test,) but by the in- 
crease of wisdom among its officers and pupils; not by the 
length: of its roll-call, but by the character of its recitations— 
meet once a month for the discussion and consideration of such 
topics as naturally arise and are suggested to them in their 
arduous work. 

The subject discussed at a late meeting was “ Teaching, and 
the Simple Sentence.” After an admirable exposition of the 
subject by a lady teacher, the discussion of various methods of 
teaching simple sentences became general and animated. 

Thoughtfully proceeding homeward, I was struck with the 
fact that in teachers’ meetings there exists one of the great 
helps to the onward march of the deaf, and that such meetings 
can become a much more active force than they are at present. 
I left that meeting encouraged, exhilarated, with the thought 
that I had a profession that was far-reaching in its scope, and 
was capable of change and improvement; that the higher one 
advanced, the farther his horizon widened till he clearly saw 
that although finiteness is the common inheritance of the human 
race, it is certainly not of instruction for the deaf. 

In every institution for the deaf there are some teachers who 
stand head and shoulders above their co-laborers in intellectual 
attainments, mental power, solid judgment, breadth of informa- 
tion, depth of conviction, clearness of perception, and largeness 
of resource. They read the hearts of their pupils as a wise man 
reads a book; they have eyes to see and sense to understand 
what they see; they have been tutored by events; they can 
live through in minutes the experience which it takes others 
years to buy; they have, what is none too common, speculative 
insight. 

The teachers’ meeting is a grand field for such, since in all 
callings the larger part do not possess an analytical mind. They 
do not work intelligently, but merely repeat the processes which 
they have learned to comprehend, and about whose tendencies 
they have no curiosity, and even less knowledge. 

In the meeting, the thinker can render material aid. He can 
cause unintelligent acts to become intelligent by conveying the 
knowledge of their ends. By stating right means, and showing 
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how they are to be used and the results they will accomplish, 
he can give a teacher a method. As soon as a teacher has a 
thoroughly good method, something to be kept prominently in 
view, something to work at and work towards, his capacity for 
efficient work is more than doubled. Those who are laboring 
under “arrested development” the thinker can animate and 
cause to produce good results by giving them means whose 
ends they can see. Finally, the thinker can unify and gener- 
eralize the results of various methods upon the basis of the 
truest logical connection; he can present new problems, and 
recognize old problems in new forms. 

That our profession has defects cannot be denied. That 
these defects are organic is certainly not true. The defects 
which cling to our profession are parasitic; they are functional, 
wholly incidental, removable, curable. 

To arrive at a just understanding of these parasitic defects 
which are torturing the growth of our national system, taking 
life-giving juices away from their legitimate destination, is the 
business of every instructor of the deaf, and the removal of 
such incidental defects should be one of his greatest aims, one 
of the ends towards which his methods should tend. Here, 
again, the teacher of wide experience can render aid. 

It goes without saying that everybody is wiser than any- 
body ; that collective experience is of more value and greater in 
extent than individual experience. Teachers’ meetings rightly 
inaugurated, manfully sustained, will result in the adoption 
and practice of the best methods that are known to those 
who take part in them. They will result in the diffusion of 
knowledge, which will save wear and tear ; they will sow seed- 
thoughts of inestimable value ; they will give new views and new 
impulses, which, carried away, will act as a stimulus; they will 
be to the instructor what the whetstone is to the mower’s 
scythe. 

There is no better way for a man to use his mind during 
waking hours than in thoughtful thinking. Teachers’ meetings 
will promote thought; not one-sided but all-sided, not selfish 
but sympathetic. When a man becomes a mental hermit, hold- 
ing his brains to be for his own enjoyment only, he is, to say the 
least, selfish rather than wise. Much is rightfully expected 
from him to whom much is given. The true place for the richly- 
endowed man, the place where he will enjoy the greatest suc- 
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cess, is right along by the side of his less endowed brother 
man. 

The meeting, from its very nature, will foster fellow-feeling. 
The teacher needs to have some means by which he can meet 
his fellow-teacher, and in friendly intercourse consider the im- 
portant subjects upon which the progress of his profession de- 
pends, the difficulties of his work, and the best means of sur- 
mounting them. 

The meeting is peculiarly adapted to the diffusion of the best 
plans of instruction. Rightly conducted, it cannot fail of being 
a great help to our cause. No man, and the teacher least of all, 
will suffer from having his own every-day private thinking im- 
proved. One of the needs of teachers is to meet teachers, and 
in debate and discussion have the cobwebs of the mind brushed 
away, and the machinery of thinking set into healthy and vig- 
orous action. 

With the importance of teachers’ meetings granted, it may not 
be amiss to consider here one or two essential points. In the 
first place, it must be known that the teachers are in earnest ; 
no society can be put into successful operation without real, 
hearty co-operation from the start. Teachers, as well as other 
people, feel indisposition towards labor. , As far as a teacher 
can, it is his business to be an intelligent worker in the meeting 
and not remain an automaton. The meeting should never de- 
generate into formalism. 

In such a meeting a sign critic is an important feature. The 
early teachers of the deaf in America stand unequalled for the 
grace and accuracy with which they used signs. This resulted 
from the fact that every one of them took regular lessons from 
Mr. Clerc, paying him a fee of fifty dollars. “The success of an 
instructor of the deaf depends in no small degree upon the 
clearness and definiteness with which he is able to communicate 
with his pupils through the medium of signs, thus leading them 
to precision in their own ideas.” When ateacher comes across 
a word, phrase, or expression which he cannot intelligently ren- 
der in signs, let him make a note of it, and consult the sign 
critic and the teachers at the next meeting. In this way the 
most difficult part of the language of signs can be mastered. 

The benefit of teachers’ meetings may be summed up as fol- 
lows: 

1. There may be among the teachers one or more who, as a 
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former Secretary of State said of himself, cannot work till they 
feel the spurs. Upon such the meeting will act as a spur. 

2. As there are some lives that do not shine except by put- 
ting them in the vicinity of lives that do, they must catch the 
light. 

3. The meeting will put the teachers en rapport, harmonize 
the different departments, and awaken a more lively interest 
among teachers of the higher classes as to what is going on in 
the lower grades. This is a very important point. Mistakes 
made in the primary department unfit the pupil for successful 
work in the higher grades, and give his teachers great vexation. 
It behooves teachers to take a lively interest in the training 
of pupils who, in the course of time, will be under them. 

4. If knowledge is the secret of thrift, it is also the secret of 
efficient teaching. The meeting will increase a teacher’s know]l- 
edge of his profession, and thus cause him to be a more efficient 
teacher. 

5. It is most desirable to those engaged in our peculiar work 
to compare views, consider progress, and take counsel for united 
and harmonious action. 

6. “The more we do, the more we can do; the more busy we 
are, the more leisure we have.” 


THE DIVISION OF WORDS INTO SYLLABLES. 


BY E. A. HODGSON, NEW YORK. 


Tere is, perhaps, no one thing connected with language that 
is more neglected by intelligent people in general than the 
division of words into syllables. A knowledge of this art may 
not be a necessary accomplishment, but it is at least a desirable 
one. To a hearing person possessed of an ordinary common- 
school education it is no very hard task to learn the proper 
place to make a division, because of the knowledge of sound ; 
but to the deaf-mute, to whom all sound is utterly without 
meaning, there are obstacles in the way of its acquirement that 
are almost insurmountable. 

For the purpose of facilitating the efforts of teachers of the 
deaf in this important branch of instruction, we present the fol- 
lowing rules for the guidance of their pupils. As many persons 
disagree in regard to the proper place to make a division in a 
great number of words, the system here advocated may be op- 
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posed in many instances. However this may be, it cannot be 
denied that these rules form the nearest approximation to a 
perfect system, so far as they go, that can be compiled. We 
do not claim that they are all original with us, but the greater 
part are the result of our own study and thought and experi- 
ence. They are followed in the direction and education of 
deaf-mute apprentices in the printing-office of the New York 
Institution. 

It is supposed that most of the pupils have learned the vow- 
els and consonants; but, in order to impress them more thor- 
oughly with the importance of the distinction, as well as to 
make the vowels and consonants more familiar, this classifica- 
tion of letters is made the first step in the system of instruction. 

VOWELS AND CONSONANTS. 


The vowels are a, e, i, 0, u, and sometimes w and y. 
All other letters are called consonants. 


SYLLABLES. 
Every syllable must contain at least one vowel and one con- 
sonant.* 
As a general rule, a syllable is begun by a consonant. 
PREFIXES. 


A prefix is a word or particle attached to the beginning of 
another word. 

There are three classes of prefixes which are met with in 
every-day reading, and a knowledge of which is of the utmost 
importance. They are English, Latin, and Greek. 

English Prefixes. 
be- fore- out- with- 
down- gain- some- un- 
ever- how- under- 
for- mis- up- 

Latin Prefixes. 
ante- cor- in- pro- 
circum- de- inter- re- 
contra- dis- intro- retro- 
co- ex- sub- 
col- extra- subter- 
com- il- super- 

im- 


every proper division in writing or printing requires one. 


*Every syllable of a word need not necessarily have a consonant, but 
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Greek Prefixes. 
amphi- dia- meta- syn- 
ana- epi- para- syl- 
anti- hyper- peri- 
apo- hypo- sym- 

Whenever any of the above prefixes begins a word, the best 
place to make a division in that word is immediately after the 
prefix. 

Examples. 

Be-come, down-fall, ever-more, for-feit, fore-runner, how-ever, 
mis-take, out-ward, some-times, un-heard, under-took, up-heaval, 
with-stand. 

Ante-cedent, circum-stance, contra-dict, co-operate, col-league, 
con-cern, com-pare, cor-rect, de-sire, dis-pose, ex-tend, extra- 
ordinary, im-pose, il-legal, in-struct, inter-fere, intro-duce, ob- 
vious, per-form, post-pone, pre-fix, pro-tect, re-place, retro-grade, 
sub-ordinate, subter-fuge, super-ficial, trans-parent. 

Amphi-theatre, ana-lyze, anti-dote, apo-thegm, dia-logue, epi- 
taph, hyper-critical, hypo-crite, meta-phor, para-dox, peri-od, 
sym-pathy, syl-logism, syn-thetical. 

TERMINATIONS. 


Terminations and common endings to words can always be- 
gin the next line when it is necessary to divide. Those most 
met with are— 

-ble -lessness -some 
-dom -like -teen 
-ever -ly* -teenth 
-fold -man (-men) -tion 
-ful -ment -ty 
-fully -ward 
-fulness -out -where 
-hood -ship -wise 
-kind -self (selves) -woman (-women) 
-less -sion 

Examples. 


Sel-dom, wher-ever, four-fold, thank-ful, cheer-fully, hope- 
fulness, hardi-hood, man-kind, heed-less, careless-ness, queen- 
like, hasti-ly, Turco-man, amuse-ment, blessed-ness, with-out, 
hard-ship, him-self, expan-sion, cumber-some, thir-teen, seven- 


*When the ending -ly is preceded by b or p, the division occurs before 
them ; as hum-bly, am-ply. 
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teenth, atten-tion, abili-ty, awk-ward, every-where, like-wise, 
gentle-woman. 
Other Terminations. 

When a word ends in -ing, the -ing can be cut off and carried 
to the beginning of the next line, provided no letter has been 
added in changing the form of the original word ; as complain- 
ing, abus-ing, under-going, etc. 

But if the final consonant has been doubled, the letter added 
must go along with the termination ; as wed-ding, begin-ning, 
forget-ting, ete. 

Although it is proper to begin a line with the terminal ending 
-ed, it should be avoided as much as possible, because of the 
numerous examples where its correctness is more than ques- 
tionable. For instance, separat-ed is good usage, bless-ed is 
in some cases good and in others is not, while amus-ed is en- 
tirely wrong.* 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Whenever two vowels are separated by a single consonant, 
the consonant can begin the next line. The exceptions to this 
rule are the letter x and final e, (which is generally silent.) 
Prefixes and terminal endings, while they may, in many cases, 
agree with the usage here advanced, are not considered in 
connection with this rule. Examples: Si-lent, conso-nant, se- 
pa-rate. 

When a vowel appears on either side of a doubled consonant, 
divide between the two consonants; as an-nounce, miscel-la- 
neous, tram-meled, etc. 

The above rule will also hold good with any two consonants 
coming together, except b, f ¢, d, f, g, p, and t, followed by 1 or 
r; also c and p by h, and t by h or w. 

Examples. 

Rule.—Corus-cation, ter-minal, vin-dicate. 

Exceptions.—No-ble, He-brew, la-dle, Ma-drid, mira-cle, va- 
grant, pa-triot, sta-ple, etc. 


* These examples are explained phonetically by the fact that in separated 
the ending -ed is pronounced as a separate syllable ; in blessed it is pro- 
nounced the same as blest when considered as a verb, and as bless-ed when 
an adjective. Amused is always pronounced as a word of two syllables— 
a-mused, 

+ When b is connected with 1 in the middle of a word, it is not an excep- 
tion ; as, pub-lication, estab-lish. 
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Whenever three consonants come together, divide between 
the first and second; as, al-though, cen-tre, af-flict, fur-ther, ete. 

Whenever a vowel is doubled in a word, it is impossible to 
separate one from the other to make two syllables, except in 
the case of prefixes. You cannot divide coop, but co-operate 
is correctly divided between the two o’s. The reason for this 
is that in the latter word co- is a prefix. The way to distin- 
guish a prefix is to see if the rest of the word is a separate word 
by itself. In the first, cutting off co- would leave only -op, 
which is not a word; but in the latter case we have -operate, 
which is a distinct and separate word. 

Any two vowels coming together should not be separated, 
except in the cases of prefixes and terminations, though there 
are instances where it can be done with perfect good taste and 
usage. However, the rule is so generally correct that it is best 
to follow it and learn the exceptions by experience. 

The prime idea in the foregoing rules is to divide words 
according to their derivations. Although the rules have been 
specially prepared for use in the printing-office over which I 
have the honor to preside, it is quite evident that they can be 
taught with profit in the class-room. In writing letters to 
strangers or to friends, the absurd divisions which deaf-mutes 
often make are an eye-sore to educated and intelligent people. 
By a thorough drilling in the above rules they could be obvi- 
ated in a great measure, if not entirely avoided. 


THE MILAN CONGRESS AND THE FUTURE OF THE 
EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB.* 


BY RICHARD ELLIOT, M. A.. LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Tue subject of my paper will, I believe, need no apology be- 
fore such a meeting as this. So much prominence has been 
given to the discussions of the important international gather- 
ing about which I am to speak, so radical are its recommenda- 
tions, so confident are its assumptions, that it seemed to me 
some reference to it was inevitable, when we came together. 
By the kindness of my Committee, I was privileged to attend 
this Milan Congress, and I can, therefore, speak of it from per- 


* Read before the Conference of British Head Masters, 1881. 
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sonal knowledge. The task I have set myself is, to consider 
whether the Congress and what was presented as supplement- 
ary to it was worthy of that consideration which has been 
claimed for it, and how far it was entitled to modify our views 
and practice. 

I have no intention nor desire to enter into any discussion as 
to whether the Congress was or was not, in its origin and de- 
sign, of a partisan character. I saw nothing to lead me to sus- 
pect that that great majority which pronounced in favor of “la 
parole” was not acting in strict accordance with convictions 
conscientiously held. And the fact cannot be ignored, whatever 
may be thought of its competency to form a correct judgment 
on the subjects considered, that the decision come to was that 
of probably the largest body of actual teachers of the deaf and 
dumb who have yet met together. Their enthusiastic support 
of the oral system was due to a real belief that that system was 
the salvation of the deaf-mute. And although we may allow 
that enthusiasts are often wanting in that calm judgment which 
seekers after truth should have, and that neophytes are pro- 
verbially partisans, yet, as a meeting of experts, their conclu- 
sions merit, at the least, respect and attention at the hands of 
fellow-workers in the same field of labor. 

The subject of systems—the main feature in the business of 
that Congress—is still under discussion with us. We do not 
wish to shirk it, and we have not yet made our final decision— 
if, indeed, any decision can be final. We are all one in the earnest 
desire to give the unfortunate objects of our care allthe advan- 
tages they are capable of receiving. Our efforts have all the 
same end in view—to render the deaf child to society. And 
when we, who have approached the same object by different di- 
rections, are met, as now, to take counsel, and to advise with 
each other in our common work, it is, I think, the duty of every 
one to consider carefully and impartially whatever may be urged 
in favor of the system about which his own experience has 
taught him the least. Those who have long taught by the finger 
and sign system cannot ignore the fact that some gentlemen, 
whom they must honor for the truly philanthropic motives which 
have actuated them, have brought the oral system within the range 
of “ practical politics.” Once more we are called upon to consider 
its clams. And at the same time that I would urge a respect- 
ful and careful attention to them, so also would I ask a like at- 
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tention on the part of those who are its professed adherents, 
to whatever may be said on behalf of that method which they 
have rejected—it may be without a due consideration of all the 
circumstances of the case. We have the lamentable condition of 
our unfortunate little ones, appealing sadly, though silently, to 
us, to cast aside anything approaching to a fanatical advocacy 
of one or another theory, or toa mere enthusiastic partisan- 
ship. A subject so momentous in its issues to them should be 
approached in a calm and judicial spirit, with a determination 
to do our best, without prejudice or heat, to form a true and 
just judgment, with the view of securing to them the utmost 
benefit they can receive by human means. Let us have enthu- 
siasm in the highest degree for the relief of their disabilities, 
but calm judiciousness in the choice of the means. Our work 
is of too onerous a nature, our responsibilities are too great, to 
make our poor ignorant children the stalking horses of our pet 
theories, the mere corpus vile of our crude dogmas. 

The true test by which a system should be judged is 
its results—not results as shown by exceptional specimens, 
but results in general. By this rule each system, notwith- 
standing the abstract arguments or specious theories by which 
it may be propped up, must stand or fall. 

But to come to the International Congress. Its decision was 
in favor of the oral system. I think the first consideration 
that presents itself in estimating the value of scientific 
evidence, and the conclusions based upon it, is the scientific 
competency of the witnesses, and of the body which passes 
judgment. Now, as in the Congress, the argument was practi- 
cally on the side of the oral system, and but little was said for 
that which uses signs, it becomes a fair subject of inquiry 
whether its few advocates could or did present a fair view of its 
capabilities in an intelligible form to the meeting. This ques- 
tion, I am afraid, I must answer in the negative. So faras I 
could make out, except what was said by or for the English- 
speaking members, in a not very efficient way, hardly a word 
was advanced in its favor. There was a little pecking, now and 
then, at some of the features of the popular system, but judgment 
in its favor went practically by default. The old French system 
was killed, if I may so speak, over and over again. Practically, 
it made no fight. Learned French savants had come to the 
Congress, thirsting after new developments in the world of 
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science and philosophy. Alike from the intellectual eminence 
on which they stood, as from the humble standpoint of the 
novice who had but little actual experience to guide him in 
forming his judgment, this system appeared as a defunct relic 
of past darkness, as an exploded theory, unsuited to the present 
age of enlightenment and progress. Some among the majority 
were, no doubt, capable of intelligently estimating the differ- 
ence between the two systems from actual experience in each. 
The majority which condemned signs was.overwhelming. But, 
notwithstanding this, the insignificant minority who voted for 
their retention in instruction represented something more than 
their mere numbers, taken in comparison with the majority, might 
imply. A man who has spent many years in the actual work of 
teaching, who has become intimately acquainted with the whole 
course of the intellectual development of hundreds or thousands, 
must be, ceteris paribus, more capable of forming a sound and 
reliable judgment on the subject presented for consideration 
than one whose actual work has been to teach a mere handful 
of children for a limited period of time. Now the former de- 
scription will apply to all the minority ; but to how many of the 
majority could it be applied? Some could not have been 
teachers at all. The absurdity of giving the same weight to the 
opinion and votes of such men as Dr. Peet and Dr. Gallaudet, 
and the young members of the teaching staff, is, I think, self- 
evident. It is like setting up the decisions of the judicial 
bench side by side with the opinions of a number of lawyers’ 
clerks. The great majority of the forty-six members who, we are 
told, were connected with the schools in Milan, and who repre- 
sented a total of children fewer than half of those I myself 
represented at the Congress, could certainly know little or 
nothing of the opposite system, and, therefore, the “ incontest- 
able’superiority ” of speech over signs for the purpose named 
they must have taken on trust. Of the fifty-six French mem- 
bers, nearly or quite all of whom voted on the same side, the 
greater number were members of religious orders ; and though 
their self-sacrifice and devotion to the work are beyond all 
praise, yet I am very doubtful whether the system to which they 
bind themselves is one calculated to develop width of experi- 
ence, power of discrimination, or independence of judgment. 
The favorable points of the sign system were not presented 
to the meeting in any way to equal the fervid eloquence of the 
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advocates of the “méthode orale pure.” So far as I know, not 
one word was said in the language of the majority of the Con- 
gress in its favor. The provisions made for interpreting were 
very inefficient, so far as English was concerned. No doubt it 
is true the president invited some one to say something in favor 
of the system which was so generally condemned; but this in- 
vitation was not conveyed in an intelligible form to at least one 
English member until two or three months afterwards. 

When a prisoner is on his trial, we are apt to think he has 
not had fair play unless what he has to urge in defence is pre- 
sented in at least as effective a form as the proseeution. In the 
present case, had such a presenting of the case of the sign sys- 
tem been made; had there, in fact, been a real debate, the decis- 
ion, I venture to think, would have worn more the appearance 
of that of a deliberative assembly than it did, and would so far 
have been more weighty and trustworthy. 

Again, the different languages spoken interposed a serious 
barrier to free discussion and interchange of thought between 
the members of different nationalities, and the constitution of 
the assembly was not representative of the opinions of the 
countries which participated in the Congress in their several 
degrees of importance. The official language and that mostly 
spoken was, of course, the Italian; next came the French. The 
English language was understood probably by no more than 
about two persons other than the English and Americans pres- 
ent. A good system of interpretation might have obviated, to 
some extent, a difficulty which practically condemned to silence 
in the discussion those who could have contributed their quota 
of knowledge and experience. A few addresses, indeed, spoken 
in English, were turned into French; but hardly anything was 
conveyed to us in our own language. No doubt the difficulty 
on the score of language was, to a great extent, inevitable and 
to be expected. Iam not so much finding fault with the Con- 
gress in this respect as with the claim’ that seems to have been 
advanced for it, that it was a kind of Gicumenical Council or In- 
ternational Parliament, in which all countries were duly repre- 
sented, and that as such, having met in solemn deliberation, its 
views should be taken as representing the collective wisdom of 
the world. 

Of the countries represented, Italy came first in point of 
numbers, with 53 per cent. of the members; then France, with 
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34 per cent.; England and America about 7 per cent. Ger- 
many, I believe, sent but one representative, while I am not 
aware that even one came from the two countries of Europe in 
which, probably, the most ample provision is made for educat- 
ing the deaf and dumb. I mean Belgium and Switzerland. 
There was no authoritative representation of the views held by 
the majority of English teachers. The American gentlemen 
present were duly accredited representatives of the profession 
in their own country; but, as I have before indicated, although 
they represented a body which educates six thousand pupils, 
their votes had no more weight than those of an equal number 
of the merest tyros in the art of teaching. 

The mode of conducting the business of the Congress was 
open to objection, I thought. A programme had been pre- 
viously arranged, opinions had been invited beforehand, various 
gentlemen had taken the trouble to state their views in writing, 
and translations and abstracts of these had been prepared, evi- 
dently at a great expense of time and trouble; but the Congress 
would have none of these things. It hastened to “la parole,” 
and for about three-fourths of its time it could not be prevailed 
upon to give attention to anything else. 

The officers of the Congress reflected the prevailing views— 
all, with one exception, favoring the pupular side. Those for 
each of the four languages were voted for by all the members, 
according to a “ticket” cast beforehand. 

On an impartial review of the whole course of the proceed- 
ings of the Congress, of the weight of the evidence offered, so 
far as I could understand it, and taking into consideration the 
professional standing of the great bulk of its members, I fail to 
see that it should influence our profession and the public gen- 
erally to the extent that has been claimed for it. The views 
and opinions of such men as the eloquent president, and also 
the former president, are entitled to receive every consideration 
at the hands of their fellow-teachers; but those of men who 
are not practically acquainted with the work of deaf-mute 
teaching; of teachers who are ignorant of what an opposing 
system can accomplish; of those, further, whose experience is 
limited to a small circle of scholars taught under exceptional 
circumstances, cannot be accepted as final by teachers whose 
knowledge is wide and practical, and whose scholars, past and 
present, form an aggregate of hundreds or thousands. The 
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highest claim that, in my opinion, can fairly be made for the 
Congress is that it presented the case of the Italian schools, and 
the unanimity of their teachers, as an example in favor of the 
system it advocated ; and, further, that it testified to the superi- 
ority of that system, in their view, with a language as an instru- 
ment peculiarly well adapted to its requirements. 

But there was another exhibition, to which I think more at- 
tention was due—I mean the result shown of the work done. 
And here I freely admit that, so far as I was able to judge of 
evidence in a language unknown to me, the results were surpris- 
ing. I will go further. Provided that the work were bond fide, 
and as much could be done by us, with our comparatively diffi- 
cult language, as was done for the Italian pupils, then the sys- 
tem by which it could be done would do more for the deaf, so- 
cially, than the one by which we have hitherto taught. But 
let me not be misunderstood. I do not mean to imply that the 
Italian pupils, notwithstanding their immense educational ad- 
vantages, appeared to be better educated than our own pupils, 
or were intellectually or in knowledge their superiors,—I should 
rather think the contrary the case,—but simply that they pos- 
sessed what nine people out of ten would value more, because 
they understand it better, a readier means of communication, 
and, therefore, a closer intimacy with the world around, in its 
every-day aspect. In the latest stages of instruction they ap- 
peared to be able to express themselves so as to be readily under- 
stood, while the well-mouthed communications which were made 
to them were generally easily comprehended. But, to my mind, 
the most important thing presented was the exhibition to the 
audience of former pupils of the schools, young men and young 
women, who were out in life. About thirty were so presented. 
Whether or not, as was suggested to me, these exercises were 
all carefully prepared beforehand, the fact remains that all in 
succession came forward, and, in response to the interrogations 
of the director, spoke freely and fluently to the large audience; 
some making speeches of considerable length. These were 
evidently clearly understood by the native part of the audience, 
for there was every appropriate manifestation of attention on 
their part. 

At the end of each examination there was a dramatic recital, 
and at oneinstitution an evening theatrical entertainment, given 
by the elder pupils. Having the words before me in each case, 
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I was enabled to follow their utterance without difficulty. The 
length of some of the speeches, and the accuracy with which 
they were recited, surprised me, and went far to show that what 
was so well rendered was well understood, for I think it would 
have been impossible to repeat so much as a mere jargon of un- 
intelligible words. 

I attended the examinations of three schools at Milan, and 
also that of which the Abbe Balestra is the director, at Como. 
And here I must express my surprise and gratification at the 
fact that a large audience could be kept together in the heat of 
a southern climate, for four and five hours, to see and hear the 
evidences of the work done. How happy should we in Eng- 
land be, if we could get an audience to sit without yawning, on 
a similar occasion, for even half that time. But a better day 
is, I think, dawning on our work. 

The classes were very small respectively, and not one of the 
teachers was under adult age—all apparently were intelligent, 
well educated, and of good social standing. In the boys’ school, 
under the directorship of the president of the Congress, the 
Abbe Tarra, there were five classes of eight pupils each, one of 
seven, one of six, one of five, and a staff of teachers, such as 
I have mentioned, of nine, including the director. 

This school appeared to be organized under an arrangement, 
which may be called the three eights, for there were eight 
classes, eight years of instruction, and, I understood, eight 
pupils admitted each year. The pupils range in age from 
ten to eighteen. Further educational provision is made for their 
learning trades while in the school. Everything seemed to be 
carefully done to increase the educational efficiency of the 
schools, and every arrangement tended to the development of 
the faculty of speech. The means and appliances used for the 
convenience of teaching appeared to be on the most liberal 
scale. It was evident that in the arrangement of the buildings 
of the institution the views of a practical educationist had been 
followed implicitly, and that nothing had been sacrificed to the 
too common English fault of building a showy but inconve- 
nient edifice. This remark also applies to the other schools I 
saw. Outside they were homely, almost mean in appearance, 
but inside, pre-eminently schools for the deaf and dumb. 

The examinations were evidently the great event of the school 
year, and probably especial pains had been taken in their prep- 
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aration this year. Asa matter of professional opinion, I should 
say that everything had been carefully rehearsed beforehand. 
The examinations were conducted exclusively by the teachers 
of each class, except in the case of theschool for girls, in which 
the director examined. 

The different stages of instruction in each class were care- 
fully drawn out and printed, and the questioning in each class 
was confined to these standards. I think that the pupils were 
under the very best conditions for answering correctly ; and 
they did answer correctly—in fact, I think they answered too 
correctly, for there were apparently no mistakes made, nor was 
there any deliberation before the answers were given. They 
followed the questidns, or, as it appeared to me and others, half 
the questions, with so great a rapidity as to suggest strongly 
what an ardent oralist afterwards spontaneously said to me, 
that it was “tout préparé.” I must except from this general 
statement, however, the highest class in the Royal School, and 
the small school at Como. Neither of these had apparently 
reached that almost impossible point of progress in a school, 
absolute correctness. The answering, although prompt, was 
by no means distributed equally among all the pupils. 

One more point must be noticed. The elder pupils and the 
ex-pupils conversed with each other freely, and without any ap- 
parent difficulty, merely by the lips, and without any signs at 
all. Notwithstanding all the above qualifications, the examina- 
tions must certainly be considered as highly successful, and 
may fairly be taken to show that spoken language, the main 
object of instruction, is acquired by at least a large proportion 
of the pupils in the school. But the amount of knowledge— 
intellectual knowledge I mean—gained, as shown by the printed 
curriculum, seems to be of a very elementary character and not 
very extensive, when the educational advantages of the pupils 
and the long school period is taken into consideration. 

One test I should have liked to see employed. I proposed it 
at one of the examinations, but do not know if the proposition 
reached the proper authority. It was this: That something 
should be read from a book or newspaper previously unknown 
to the lip-readers, and by a person with whose utterance they 
were unacquainted, and the result shown. 

Notwithstanding the excellence of the articulation and the 
power of lip-reading gained, I need not say to such an audience 
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as this that the deaf appeared still to be a long way off from that 
complete identity with the hearing which, it appears, some look 
for as the result of instruction. A deaf person must see definite 
movements on the visible organs of speech if he is to read them ; 
he must have, in other words, deliberate and distinct utterance, 
and occasionally patient reiteration. 

Another point cannot be passed by. No information, so far 
as I know, was given as to whether any of the pupils under ex- 
amination had lost their hearing after speech had been gained 
naturally, or were only partially deaf. Some, we may fairly 
infer, of those examined, must have belonged to these two 
classes. We should not class children who spoke naturally as 
evidences of the success of our system of teaching, and we all 
know, too, that a certain amount of hearing is a great help to 
clearness of utterance. It is, at least, a great misfortune that 
information was not given on these subjects. The figures I am 
about to quote raise a strong presumption that a proportion of 
the pupils in the schools of Milan were semi-mutes, and able to 
speak naturally before instruction. They are from the official 
statistical tables prepared by authority and presented to each 
member of the Congress, and, if I have interpreted them rightly, 
give rather a disingenuous look to this feature of the proceed- 
ings. 

On page 11 of the Report, I gather that on the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1871, in the province of Lombardy, there were 3,383 deaf- 
mutes born deaf, and 608 who became deaf after birth, 7. e., 15 
per cent. of the latter. On page 62, I find the Royal School in 
Milan had, in 1880, 19 pupils of the born deaf class, and 33 
cases of after birth deafness; ¢. e., instead of taking 15 per cent. as 
it fairly should of the cases of acquired deafness, it has 63 per 
cent. To choose fairly, according to the proportion of the whole 
number in the province. the relative number in the Institution 
should be, of pupils with acquired deafness, 8 instead of 33; 
of born deaf pupils, 44 instead of 19. The proportion of 
cases of acquired deafness in the School for the Poor, accord- 
ing to the figures given, is still higher, namely, 70 per cent. of 
the whole. Extending the calculation to the whole of Italy, 
I find that the proportion of cases of acquired deafness (3,575 
out of 19,779) is 18 per cent. of the whole. Thirty-two of the 
schools contain 671 and 669 of each class; 7. ¢., 50 per cent. of 
each. ‘To be fairly proportionate they should contain 241 cases 
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of acquired deafness instead of 669, and 1,099 born deaf pupils 
instead of 671. It thus appears that the class of pupils which 
contains the semi-mute has the lion’s share of the provision 
made for education in Italy generally, and is still better off in 
the schools of Milan. 

I have endeavored to present a fair view of my impressions 
of the Milan Congress. I have tried to show why I cannot 
accept the decisions of the Congress itself as conclusive, and to 
state the difficulties I felt on a general review of that which was 
offered as supplementary to it. I have now come to the second 
part of my title, on which I propose to say a few brief words. 
What is to be the future of the education of the deaf and 
dumb? We have to take into account the rapid growth of the 
oral system on the Continent, its universal adoption in Italy, 
the evidences of success it can and does show, and the high 
estimation in which even a little speech, apart from education, 
is held by those whose work we do, the parents of the children 
and the general public. To my mind, the time has come for a 
thorough and impartial trial of the system, with the possibili- 
ties we can bring to bear upon it. All seem to admit that the 
English language presents far more difficulties than the soft, 
smooth, phonetic utterances of the Italian, or than the German ; 
but difficulties will not deter us if the work can be done. At 
the same time, it seems that the system is not applicable to all 
in the same degree. To some, even if we allow it could event- 
ually lead to the acquirement of speech and lip-reading in any 
useful degree, the length of time required and the expensive 
character of the work would constitute it a practical failure. 
Why should not these, whose intelligence and reason can be 
quickly and effectually reached through this agency of signs, 
have signs? There are those, too, and they are an appreciable 
number, who have physical malformations and defective vision. 
Shall we condemn them to spend their energies on an almost 
impossible task? If the figures I have quoted are reliable, the 
Italian schools do not educate a fair proportion of the born deaf 
pupils. Is it that they are not found to be so susceptible to the 
teaching of the oral system as that class that contains the semi- 
mutes? If so, we shall not, I am sure, adopt any such selec- 
tion. We shall adapt the system to the pupils, not the pupils 
to the system. To the honor of the English schools they have 
benefited all who have any intellectual capacity. If we can, by 
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changing our system, increase the benefit given to a certain 
number, let us by all means do so, and if there is a reasonable 
probability that a path not yet followed will lead to this result, 
let us try the path. 

I am aware that in advocating a trial of the pure oral system 
I may be met by the assertion that the system has been tried in 
England with the English language, and that it is to the exami- 
nation of the results given by that trial that we should look for 
evidence of what the system can do. I must admit that there 
is force in this objection; but still, we cannot well test these 
results. I mean the completed education; they cannot be got 
at. The persons who should, by their superior adaptability for 
the purposes of life, exemplify the advantages they have over 
those taught by signs, do not come forward. We have seen 
what has been done in the schools; we have formed our opin- 
ions on that point, favorable or unfavorable. We know that 
an education can be given by means of speech and lip-reading, 
and that if speech can be well acquired, our pupil will be 
brought nearer to the world. Let us not forbid this where the 
ability exists. 

Again, we are painfully aware of the fascination signs exer- 
cise over our pupils when formulated into a systematic medium 
of intercourse, and that with this (to them) pleasant language, 
their earnest efforts are not called forth to gain the more per- 
fect medium. Public opinion asks—nay, urges—us to give 
them speech. This pure oral system, by those who have used 
it in other languages, is said to be the most effectual means to 
that end. Let us, then, in all good faith, try that which their 
experience recommends tous. I believe we must sacrifice much 
to this experiment. That early and pleasant intercourse with 
our pupils, those early lessons in religion and morals, that mind 
development which signs enable us to commence from the first, 
must all be given up. We must wait patiently until the crude 
forms of speech are mastered, until a free medium of communi- 
cation is established. How long shall we have to wait for this? 
It may be three or four years; but, in view of the end to be 
gained, we must have patience. I believe the public require 
the trial to be made, and to the public we must look to supply 
the means. To officer our schools as efficiently as those in 
Milan would, I think, involve an expense of about £20 to £25 
per child per annum for instruction alone. Will the public pay 
such a sum? 
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Having thus honestly provided for an authoritative trial of 
the system, let us meet together after the lapse of a certain 
period and compare notes, and if the results are conclusively 
favorable, then let the question of rival systems be set at rest. 
If I believed that the Congress at Milan had settled the ques- 
tion, I should have said, Change your system. I do not believe 
it has done so, so far as the English language is concerned; but 
it has brought forward prominently the vlaims of the system it 
advocates, and therefore I say, Try it, but try it without sacri- 
ficing the interests of any child in the enlightenment it seeks at 
your hands. 

Much has been done lately to give speech to the deaf. In 
many of our schools, where once was silence, there are now 
many deaf pupils speaking intelligibly, taught mainly, too, by 
the lips. We have gone far in this direction; we are strongly 
recommended to go farther. Before finally deciding, let us be 
certain of our ground. 

The body under which I have the honor to work have de- 
cided, wisely I think, that such a trial shall be made, so far as 
their Institution is concerned. And this trial will be made 
under the most favorable conditions they are able to provide. 
And the result I need not say, will be to do that which experi- 
ence shall prove to be for the highest interests of the unfortu- 
nate children of whom they are the guardians. No more than 
this can be, I think, expected. If the pure oral system is so 
superior to the other, its merits must make themselves appa- 
rent; and if, finally, it be so proved, and the speaking deaf be- 
come a class able to take their place in society with higher 
qualifications and more privileges than the deaf and dumb, no 
one will rejoice more than the writer of this paper. 


THE APPORTIONMENT OF LABOR. 


BY MISS ANGIE FULLER, AUSTIN, TEXAS. 


A marrer of considerable importance in our deaf-mute schools, 
where the sweeping, dusting, and scrubbing is in part done by 
the pupils, is the judicious apportionment of labor ; the first 
consideration in all cases being an equitable distribution of the 
work and thoroughness in the doing of all that must be done. 
By all thoughtful persons the object of detailing pupils to the 
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doing of a part of the domestic work will be speedily appre- 
hended in its three-fold design of affording them opportunity 
to form industrious and neat habits; to cultivate principles of 
justice by giving some equivalent for what they daily receive ; 
and at the same time to obviate the additional expense which 
the keeping of a sufficient number of hired helpers to perform 
all the household labors would inevitably necessitate. 

A plan to render the periodical apportionment of work less 
perplexing having lately occurred to my mind,—one too, which 
is susceptible of such variation or elaboration as the size or archi- 
tectural arrangement of any institution may render desirable,— 
I submit it for the consideration of interested parties, hoping 
it may make less difficult the duties of some of our matrons and 
supervisors. I preface it with the suggestion that in those 
schools where the art of printing is taught, the cost will be small. 
This plan is to have cards of any size deemed convenient, and 
finished off with a ring or eyelet for hanging them up in any 
desired place; the cards to be printed, one set for each month ; 
each month being divided into weekly or fortnightly periods 
as the number of pupils in any one school justifies. 

The following is a sample of the cards proposed : 

JANUARY, 1882. 

First Week. Second Week. 
Sitting-room, Lily James. 
Study-room, Mira Bird. 
Clothes-room, Julia Curtis. 
Wash-room, Alice Dean. 
Upper hall, Eva Teak. 
Front stairs, Metta French. 
Back stairs, Alma Day. 
Dormitory, Buena Vail. 
Office, 

At the end of each week or fortnight the card can be taken 
down, and the names of those pupils who are next to be de- 
tailed to work put in the blanks of the next succeeding. 

If this plan is pursued a greater sense of responsibility may 
be created among the pupils. They will be constantly reminded 
by the card upon which their names are placed that they are 
expected to keep one particular part of the building in good, 
cleanly order, and that, if they fail to do it, no other pupil 
will be blamed. Another good point to be gained is, that in 
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case of remissness in duty, any officer who happens to notice 
the evidence of remissness can, by glancing at the card, know 
in a minute who has charge of that particular room and summon 
him or her to receive such directions and reproof as the case 
may require. 


ARTICULATION IN DEAF-MUTE INSTRUCTION.* 
BY R. S. STORRS, M. A., HARTFORD, CONN. 


PropaBiy the most unwelcome event which could happen to 
the advocates of articulation as a method of wniversal deaf-mute 
instruction would be to be taken at their word, and to have the 
entire work committed to them for accomplishment by their 
own methods alone. Any such practical acceptance of their 
theories is probably as undesired by them as it is improbable. 
If, years ago, when Horace Mann and his coadjutors first put 
forth their demand that the mass of deaf-mutes should be taught 
by articulation rather than by signs; if the entire responsibility 
for the education of all Massachusetts deaf-mutes could have 
been at once surrendered to and forced upon the agitators, it 
would have been by far the shortest and surest way of antago- 
nizing their preposterous claim. Their inevitable failure of 
valuable results in three-fourths of the cases thus committed to 
their care would have far more effectually demonstrated their 
error than any amount of argument could have done, and it 
would not have been long before they would have been com- 
pelled to themselves re-establish sign schools for the majority 
of their pupilage. 

The objection then and now to the adoption of this mode of 
argument would, of course, be the immense loss of educational 
opportunity sustained by those pupils who should be thus made 
the unfortunate subjects of the converting experiment, the cor- 
pus upon which should be demonstrated the fatal result. Nor 
ought any such sacrifice to be really necessary for the result. 
None know better than those articulationists of any consider- 
able experience how impossible it is by this method, within any 
reasonable limit of time and expense, to educate much the larger 
portion of those commonly called deaf-mutes. None know bet- 
ter than they that the cases of really remunerative success in 
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educating congenital deaf-mutes by this method are extremely 
few, and that a very large proportion of the apparent successes 
of this method, as exhibited in articulation schools, are not suc- 
cesses of deaf-mutes at all, but of a class of pupils who are radi- 
cally different from such, viz., of semi-deaf and semi-mute 
pupils, who together constitute at least one-fifth of the entire 
pupilage of our ordinary deaf-mute institutions. None know 
better than these experienced articulationists that the whole 
question at issue is simply one of proportion—é. e., what per- 
centage of those usually called deaf-mutes are hopeful eases for 
experiment in these methods, and what much larger percentage 
can receive no practical benefit which shall at all recompense 
the time and expense involved. 

There are, indeed, exceptionally ardent or inexperienced advo- 
cates of the method whose sanguine and sweeping claims in its 
behalf can awaken only the amused astonishment of any reason- 
able reader. Such an amazing and amusing utterance is the 
effusive letter of an English articulationist in a recent number 
of The Education, reporting the highly ex-parte proceedings of 
the recent Milan Convention of deaf-mute instructors, and claim- 
ing speech to be the best and the only method of educating the 
deaf, who have no other added defect than deafness! 

Such an amusing extravagance also is the last official report 
of the inexperienced superintendent of the North Carolina Deaf- 
Mute Institution, based chiefly upon a single week’s observa- 
tion of the workings of this method in two schools only, and 
upon barely four years of personal acquaintance with any phase 
whatever of deaf-mute instruction. The utter wildness of the 
series of matured (?) conclusions thus rapidly ripened must not 
a little annoy those more reasonable articulationists to whom 
their author comes as a too eager ally. 

For this at least is a fortunate and undeniable outcome from 
the last decade’s agitation of the subject, viz., that those articu- 
lationists who have had placed upon them thus the necessity 
of demonstrating results, instead of issuing pronunciamentos, 
have grown much more moderate in their claims than in the 
days of their irresponsible inexperience. As a general thing, 
such instructors now only claim in theory what they find them- 
selves able plausibly to show as result, viz., that a percentage 
of selected cases, amounting to perhaps half the total, including 
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the semi-mute and semi-deaf, may be hopefully experimented 
upon. 

Even this proportion, immensely reduced as it is below the 
earliest claims, is probably still far greater than the common- 
sense of the American public will ultimately endorse. That 
public will, undoubtedly, decide this, as most other similar ques- 
tions, upon the ground of the proved utility of results, which 
shall be reasonably proportioned to the time and money ex- 
pended in reaching them, and not upon the basis of merely the- 
oretical possibilities. 

No one denies the possibility, so far as that goes, of teaching 
any and every deaf-mute to articulate to some extent by an ex- 
penditure of time and money out of all reasonable proportion 
to the result attained. Nor does any one deny the possibility 
of teaching most semi-mutes and an occasional deaf-mute by 
this method, at only a reasonable outlay of effort and expense. 
The more sanguine among experienced teachers would estimate 
the proportion of such hopeful cases at perhaps twenty-five per 
cent. of the whole. A more conservative and probably more 
correct estimate would reduce the proportion of really remuner- 
ative cases to: fifteen or possibly twenty per cent., excluding 
thus nearly all really toto-congenital deaf-mutes. 

It is evident that either estimate leaves an ample field for the 
largest usefulness of all the sign institutions now existing. 
Such institutions can have, therefore, no jealousy of other insti- 
tutions organized upon an articulation basis, nor need there be 
any controversy between them. If the latter will plainly and 
fairly define their own claims, abstaining from those too sweep- 
ing statements which can only awaken delusive hopes in the 
friends of deaf-mutes, they will not at all interfere with the 
legitimate work of the former. 

On the other hand, the articulation schools have an ample 
field for their full activity in providing for the remaining cases 
of conceded hopefulness, the exclusive care of which they may, 
with much reason, claim for themselves. It is wholly unwise 
to place in sign schools those semi-mutes whom it is desired to 
restore to ready oral intercourse with others; and if, by the 
amicable agreement of all parties, all such cases could be at 
once remitted to the articulationists, a long step would have 
been taken toward the satisfactory settlement of this much- 
debated question. 


PADRE ENRICO MARCHIO. 


BY PADRE TOMMASO PENDOLA, SIENNA, ITALY. 

| Tuts loving memorial of the lamented Padre Marchid was written by the 
venerable principal of the Sienna Institution for the March number of the 
Italian periodical, Dell’ Hducazione, etc., and has since been published in 
pamphlet form. For the translation we are indebted to Mrs. Kate J. Mat- 
son, of Rome, Italy. ° 

Padre Marchio’s name is known to us in America chiefly from his valu- 
able contributions to the oral method of instruction, of which Mr. Green- 
berger gave a summary in the last volume of the Annals, pages 112-123, 
and from his spirited defence of the manner in which the Milan Conven- 
tion was conducted, in reply to the criticisms made upon it by Dr. E. M. 
Gallaudet. It will be observed by the readers of this sketch that the en- 
tire period of Padre Marchio’s connection with deaf-mute instruction was 
less than nine years. Had his life been spared to a longer practical expe- 
rience in the work he might perhaps have seen more fully than he did the 
value of other methods than his own for large numbers of the deaf, and, 
without losing his enthusiasm for the ‘‘ pure oral” method, have become 
less of a partisan for its universal adoption. However that may be, we 
lament in his early death the loss of a man of rare mental endowments, 
high scholarly attainments, and devoted piety. It is a loss not only for 
the Sienna Institution, but for the cause of deaf-mute education in Italy 
and throughout the world. We on this side of the Atlantic, who never 
saw him, who differ from his views in some respects, but who have learned 
to admire and esteem him for his noble qualities of mind and heart, offer 
our sincere sympathy to our bereaved brethren across the sea, and assure 
them that we also mourn.—Ep. ANNALS. ] 


Who would have imagined it? These pages, which for seven 
years have recorded the wisdom of an active instructor of deaf- 
mutes, are destined to receive my tears. Yes, I weep while 
writing, for death has robbed me of a colleague and a friend ; 
I weep bitterly, for it has harvested before the time a cherished 
existence, which heaven had endowed with a powerful genius to 
benefit an unfortunate class of afflicted ones. 

Whoever knew Padre Enrico Marchio will certainly not accuse 
my words of exaggeration, but will mourn with me over the 
loss of a man who, at the age of forty-five year’s, leaves an hon- 
ored name and a most sincere regret. In writing of him I do not 
seek to praise him; I relieve myself of a profound grief, and 
transmit to posterity a document which may preserve august 
and glorious the memory of one whose mortal career is marked 
with a luminous track. 

In Radicondoli, a province eighteen miles to the west of 
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Sienna, which belonged in antiquity to the Counts Aldobran- 
deschi, of Sovana, and which passed afterwards under the rule 
of the republic of Sienna, and which, occupied by Cosimo I, duke 
of Florence, at length made part of the Tuscan family, was 
born on the 5th of August, 1836, our Enrico, of Giuseppe Mar- 
chid and Giuseppa Falorin, who, for their probity rather than 
for their worldly possessions, enjoyed the good will and esteem 
of the public. 

I believe it useless to mention here how great was the vivacity 
of his character in his first years; how generous appeared his 
nature ; how sensible his heart, and how quick his mind. A 
splendid aurorais not always the harbinger of a day undisturbed 
by threatening clouds or by furious tempests. Governed by 
long experience, I have not very much confidence in the prodi- 
gies of a time of life when one lives chiefly in the senses, and I 
have always deferred judging of them until a matured reason 
has given sure indications of a capacity to make good use of 
the gifts bestowed by Heaven. 

Enrico’s good parents were anxious to prove his natural abil- 
ities, and taking him to Sienna confided his intellectual instruction 
to the Rev. Giovanni Battista Bernardi, who had the reputation 
of being a learned and patient master. Some of Enrico’s class- 
mates have told me lately that, though through the gaiety of his 
manners, which endeared him to his fellows, and through the 
ardor of a mind already full of enthusiasm and life, he was in- 
clined to frolic, yet in his classes he invariably held the highest 
place. Thus he gave to his parents and teacher the presage of 
fine hopes. 

Our Enrico had received from nature a quick and ready mind, 
and had been reared by the paternal and scholastic education in 
the spirit of the Gospel precepts; it is not, therefore, to be 
wondered at that in the years of illusions and of sentiment he 
preserved his manners uncorrupted, and devoted himself to those 
studies which enlarge the mind by degrees and prepare it for 
the culture of the sciences. In a short time he had, with 
rare success, distanced his fellow-students in the way of liter- 
ary exercises. I remember a few years ago, in talking with 
Bernardi, who congratulated himself upon having had our Enrico 
for a pupil, he said to me: “Oh! what a consolation it was for 
me to find in him an intellect quick to seize the idea and a love 
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entirely devoted to the study of good literature. From those days 
in which I introduced him to the study of that language which 
our ancestors imposed upon the world, I judged that in due time 
he would know how to enjoy its majesty and grace ; easy in ex- 
pressing his ideas in writing, he acquired, in the assiduous 
study of good books, a style to merit praise and encouragement, 
and although he had as yet received no particular instruction, 
even amused himself with composing verses. With the increase 
of years the love of study increased in him, and the Latin 
classics, the golden books of the Three Hundred, and the sacred 
volume of Dante were the sources from which he imbibed a 
knowledge which made him honored in life.” These words, 
which showed how much affection the worthy instructor pre- 
served in his heart for his pupil, confirm the truth of the maxim 
which another friend and distinguished writer has often re- 
peated to me: That the study of literature should be made in 
youth and directed by those who, to a mind devoted to the pur- 
suit of good things, have joined the knowledge of all that 
belongs to the beautiful, to true elegance, to purity of language, 
of -style, and of taste. 

Meanwhile the time had arrived when young men not de- 
moralized by vice, and wise in their action, feel the need of 
referring themselves to God, in order to know the destiny pre- 
scribed for their earthly pilgrimage; and here I cannot say what 
thoughts arose in Enrico’s mind, which had not yet finished 
its third lustrum. I only know that in his choice neither the 
designs of his parents, the counsels of his friends, nor the pres- 
sure of ecclesiastics had any part, and that, although he read in 
his future an apostolate full of fatigue and sacrifices, on the 3d 
of November, 1852, with mature counsel and firm intention, 
he gave his name to the Calasanziano Order, and put on the 
consecrated robes. 

In this new condition he was entirely absorbed in exercising 
himself in that piety which, in the Scriptures, has promise of 
the life that now is and of that which is to come. He knew 
that to make good pupils it is necessary for the master to be 
good, and that to be useful in the grand mission of educator he 
should study to be worthy of approbation before God. No 
sooner was his novitiate finished than he was sent to enter a 
field in which his talents could expand freely and be inspired to 
lofty flights, Schooled in philosophic discipline by that learned 
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master, Padre Celestino Zini, who to-day presides over the 
Provincia Scolopica of Tuscany,-he acquired such potency in 
reasoning that very few were able to equal him in the abundance, 
force, and convincing power of his eloquence. Exercised in 
mathematics and natural: philosophy by the two Calasanziani, 
Eugenio Barsanti and Filippo Cecchi, names revered by the 
learned of Italy and of foreign nations, he was seized with a love 
for the science of nature, in which he made such rapid and im- 
portant progress that its study formed his delight during the 
rest of his life. 

A mind which united in an uncommon harmony a singular 
aptitude for letters and a particular disposition for the sciences 
must have felt the need of reaching the goal, and attaining a 
noble and glorious end; but our Enrico had educated his spirit 
in the severe principles of the Gospel, and knew well that the 
life, the perfection, the grandeur of the human will, are nourished 
by Christian obedience. I hope that these words will not make 
enemies for me of the upholders of liberty and independence, 
for the facts with which I continue the sketch of my lamented 
colleague will serve to prove the truth of what I say. 

Destined in 1855, by the superior authority of the Order, to 
teach the Italian language in the Scwole Pie of Florence, he 
hastened joyfully thither, to find himself in the midst of the 
troop of young men confided to him. 

Who is ignorant of how little this time of life is attracted by 
a serious occupation, how much it is disposed by nature to in- 
constancy and caprice, and how unwillingly it lends itself to 
that grammatical instruction in which the nomenclature of the 
parts does not correspond to the ideas, and the inexactitude of 
the definitions and the multiplicity of the rules render the study 
difficult and tiresome. But the young instructor did not fall 
short of his work. Recognizing the necessity of circumscribing 
his mind, and of entrenching himself with his pupils, he joined 
authority to courtesy, and, with the ardent thought of forming 
the heart to Christian virtues, knew well how to penetrate into 
those youthful minds, and to make them prize the instruction 
in language, explained by him with easy examples, and un- 
trammeled by the precepts and forms used with little profit in 
other schools. This instruction, pursued by him with conscien- 
tious zeal, with the goodness of a father and the affability of a 
friend and companion, made him so much esteemed by his 
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scholars that afterwards, in mature years, they said that they 
had received from him an instruction which served as a most 
solid foundation upon which to raise with unerring intelligence 
the edifice of classic literature. 

This, his particular system in teaching, which he went on always 
perfecting, he applied in the succeeding years, and always with 
the greatest success ; now in the college of Urbino ; now in the 
Scolopian schools of Pietrasanta; now in the Tolomei College 
at Sienna, where, in 1858, he wrote, and afterwards published, 
a grammar which, while according to my views it is not exempt 
from certain defects, is certainly one of the best and most 
advantageous in the instruction of youth. He was never of 
the number of those who take the hours of repose from school 
for recreation. His ambition was kindled by the constant 
desire to learn something which should increase his wealth of 
knowledge ; for this reason, in these hours, we see him in the 
Sienna Atheneum, now attending the lessons given by Profes- 
sor Fausto Lasinio in the Hebrew tongue, now sitting among 
the pupils of Professor Eugenio Ferrai, studying Greek litera- 
ture, and now interesting himself in those doctrines of theology 
which the Rev. Domenico Padelletti expounded with profound 
reasoning. 

Admitted to the service of the altar, he made use of his acqui- 
sitions, not for the pomp of vain erudition, but better to exer- 
cise a ministry in which the union of knowledge and virtue is a 
duty that God himself imposed upon the teachers of the Gos- 
pel. Never in this new condition of life did he assume that 
severity of manner which repels rather than attracts young 
hearts, nor that intolerance for the failings of others which 
is often the daughter of pride; but he put in practice that 
maxim which St. Paul impressed upon Timothy: “The servant 
of the Lord must be gentle unto all men, apt to teach, and 
patient.” Affectionate and cordial, he opened his heart to 
friendship and found congenial companionship in many of simi- 
lar ideas, and having been born with a talent for epigrams, ready 
in thought and speech, he delighted to season his conversation 
with that salt which produces innocent hilarity. By these 
means he knew how to attract the love of all who approached 
him, and fired as he was by enthusiasm for religion, virtue, and 
knowledge, he caused such noble affections to germinate in the 
youth of Tolomei College that all regarded him with good 
will, and loved him as a father and a friend. 
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In November, 1872, the supreme authority of the Order sent 
him to teach natural philosophy in the Scuole Pie in Empoli, 
a populous province, which the historian, Guicciardin, called 
the granary of the Florentine Republic, where he would have 
been able to give splendid proofs of his ability. But scarcely 
arrived there, his health became so impaired that he found him- 
self unable to satisfy the wishes of those who had sent him and 
the desires of his own mind. Those who judge of facts by the 
often deceptive light of reason attribute the cause of his ill 
health to the climate not agreeing with his constitution or to 
the change of his habits. I, accustomed to read in the inspired 
pages that the destiny of man is in the hands of God, see in 
the smallest events the work of a Divine wisdom, which leads 
humanity and individuals to fulfil its designs. The malady, 
although combatted with skill, did not cease to afflict his 
mind, accustomed to activity and labor, and it was therefore 
the advice of his physicians that he should return to the prov- 
ince where he had spent a large part of his youth. Oh, how 
comforting it is to me to recall the day when I embraced 
him in this Institution for Deaf-Mutes, where, relieved from his 
duties of instructor, he was to pass the summer months, in the 
hope that the pure air, mental repose, and loving care of 
friends would ameliorate his health. I believe that the Su- 
preme Ruler of all things made use of these elements to 
restore his weakened constitution, and that, at the same time, 
penetrating into that conscience with the voice of authority, it 
called our Enrico to exercise a new and loving ministry which 
should give life and health to many an afflicted one. 

My colleagues and myself, occupied with the education of 
deaf-mutes, followed him for almost a year with an attentive 
and watchful eye, and we saw him, although discouraged by the 
malady which afflicted him, turn from time to time with serene 
countenance to those poor deaf-mutes, to caress them, to assist 
them when ill, and to show himself tender and loving to all. 
He wanted to take part in the convention of instructors of the 
deaf of Italy, which was held in Sienna in 1873, but the state 
of his health was such that he was obliged to return to his 
family for the sake of the country air. Now, who from these 
facts will not perceive the evidence of a vocation to exercise an 
apostolate, which, being new and unknown to him, could only 
have been inspired by Heaven? His entirely restored health, 
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the spontaneous and unexpected assignment of him asinstructor 
in this Institution by the superiors of the Order, the satisfied 
desire of his colleagues, and his own content in being able to 
consecrate the rest of his life to this particular work of Chris- 
tian charity, show clearly the Divine will in this his predestina- 
tion. It will be a difficult undertaking for me to condense into 
these few pages all that he accomplished from this time forth 
in a brief space of time. 

In 1872 first appeared the periodical Dell’ Educazione dei 
Sordo-Muti in Italia, which, in September of the preceding 
year, Cavaliere D. Giulio Tarra, principal of the Provincial In- 
stitution for Poor Deaf-Mutes in Milan, Dr. Giovanni Anfossi, 
then instructor in the Royal Institution of Turin, and I had 
planned to publish. This periodical had for its object the pro- 
mulgation of the oral method ; at the same time it invited all 
teachers of the deaf to take part with their labors and experiments 
in this work of pious regeneration. Padre Marchid did not 
present himself as collaborator until February, 1875, when he 
offered an article signed M. 8. This delay to enter the new 
arena had been counselled by his prudence. To prepare him- 
self to fulfil his mission-efficiently, he wished to examine every- 
thing that the most capable writers had written upon the sub- 
ject, and being conversant with French and English, which 
tongues he also spoke with facility, he occupied himself in ab- 
sorbed study of the works published ‘on this subject in these 
two languages. Neither was he content with that alone; with a 
mind capable of taking in at a glance all the variety of the parts 
of which a subject is composed, he knew that one would but im- 
perfectly accomplish the instruction of deaf-mutes in articulate 
speech unless he had acquired an exact knowledge of the func- 
tions of the organs destined to produce and utter sound, and 
to moderate the voice. We saw him, therefore, immersed in the 
study of the writings of the most learned men, and we found 
him afterwards in the Sienna Athenzeum a close observer of 
those physiological experiments upon which could be formed a 
distinct conception of the vocalorgans. And here I should be 
tempted to too great length if I made mention of all the works 
undertaken by him to arrive at the desired end. The pages of 
the Periodical for 1876 and the years following preserve the 
rich treasure. I will only say that through scientific observa- 
tions, through studying for himself how one can speak, and 
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through experiments multiplied with patient intelligence, he 
succeeded in finding expedients and resources to lead his pupils 
to express their thoughts with a speech, which, for its clearness 
and grace, resembled closely that used by hearing persons. 

To illustrate the life of a man whose intellect had no repose, 
and whose genius was applied to many branches of human 
knowledge, I will mention his invention of a new spirometer 
for regulating the action of the thorax, which was adopted by 
the medical clinics of Florence and of Sienna, and received a 
silver medal from the late gymnastic convention at Rome; the 
class readers for the use of the schools, written with great 
purity of language, and in part already published; the creation 
of a lithographic work-shop, enriched by all the modern inven- 
tions, with the sole purpose of opening to the pupils another 
way besides the one already offered in the Sienna Institution 
for acquiring a livelihood; and the not few monographs, di- 
rected with powerful arguments against whoever undertook 
to sustain the union of signs with words in the instruction of 
deaf-mutes. 

Immersed in such grave and widely differing thoughts he 
yet did not forget that he had been called to the cultivation of the 
mystic vine. Exact and fervent in the exercise of all his priestly 
duties, his conduct was ever so irreproachable as to be a model 
of well doing, both in doctrine and purity of life. However 
much one might differ With him in opinion, none could speak 
evil of him. Days came when a great part of the secular 
journals tried to profane the soil of Italy, upon which a thou- 
sand heroes of christianity have impressed the indelible traces 
of sanctity and faith, and with incredulity in every virtue tried 
to drag the populace into despair for the future and the belief 
that life ends for man as for the brutes. Padre Marchid was 
convinced that to bridle a bold and unlicensed press requires 
the combined efforts of the church, family, and government by 
promoting a Christian education of the multitude; but indig- 
nant at these outrages upon the fundamental truths of the 
social edifice, he devoted his learned and facile pen to publica- 
tions inspired by the love of Christ, and, with the strongest 
love for Catholic traditions, girded himself to combat the hated 
sophisms and to defend the true principles emanating from the 
divine laws of God. 

At the summit of all his thoughts was an ideal which, waking 
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or sleeping, always accompanied him. Entering the Sienna In- 
stitution at a time when the inventions of modern science were 
already applied to the instruction of the deaf, and entirely igno- 
rant of the system based upon the manual alphabet and the sign- 
language, he saw the great benefit bestowed upon these afflicted 
creatures in restoring them, speaking, to their families and 
country. Endowed with a sensitive heart and sagacious and 
acute mind, he could not remain indifferent to a system which 
conforms the most to nature and reason; and he became a 
master of it to such an extent that he was, as it were, a soldier 
vigilant and on the alert to resist whoever, armed with contrary 
opinions, would have wished to assail it. It was the ambition 
of conquest that drew him with two of his friends—the above- 
mentioned Rev. Giulio Tarra and Padre Costantino Mattioli, of 
the Scuole Pie—to the national convention which the instruc- 
tors of the deaf-mutes of France held at Lyons in 1879. They 
could not take part in the deliberations of this learned gathering, 
but with prudent wisdom urged those who were credulous of 
the success of the pure oral method to abandon their chairs, 
come into Italy, visit our institutions, and convince themselves 
of the fact that in the instruction of deaf-mutes the sign-lan- 
guage, as auxiliary to articulation teaching, is a hindrance to 
the final practice of spoken language. Oh, how it rejoiced my 
heart to see within the walls of this Institution so many visitors, 
so many illustrious Frenchmen, follow one another. I opened 
to them our doors and my own heart, but I entrusted them to the 
good Padre Marchio, in whom they found such a sympathetic 
disposition that they became his sincere friends and brothers, 
and departed converts to the facts observed. To prove the 
truth of my assertion I call to witness the profound philoso- 
pher, Adolphe Franck, the most learned Inspector Claveau, the 
good Canon Bourse, the eloquent Abbe Guérin, and the ex- 
cellent director Peyron; and to these names I could add many 
others which are now impressed upon my heart, if the brevity 
imposed upon me did not prevent. 

But upon a more populous and larger theatre our Enrico was 
destined to present himself, and one where his presence would 
appear more resplendent. This theatre was the largest hall of 
the Royal Technical Institution of Saint Martha in Milan, in 
which, on the 6th of August, 1880, assembled from all parts of 
Europe and distant America the most illustrious champions of 
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the redemption of deaf-mutes, forming that convention which 
history will register in her annals as a monument of glory and 
of love. Padre Marchid, whose fame had already spread through 
all these countries, was elected by unanimous vote vice-presi- 
dent for Italy. The discussion of the questions proposed was 
peaceful, inspired by science, and directed by the mutual de- 
sire to ameliorate the fate of the deaf-mutes of every country. 
As the report of the observations made by Messrs. Claveau and 
Denis upon the institutions of Belgium, Holland, and Switzer- 
land had placed in a favorable light those in which instruction 
by means of the voice alone is applied, and the convictions 
acquired by many during their visits to the school of Sienna, 
and by others through the exhibitions given by the two institu- 
tions of Milan, had prepared the minds of the greater number 
of the delegates in favor of the oral method, in a few days a 
solemn and almost unanimous cry was heard to echo, “Viva 
la purola!” Though our Marchio had not to sustain long dis- 
cussions in this international gathering of distinguished men, and 
though there was not offered to him a public occasion of proving 
his knowledge in regard to the subjects discussed, yet he grew 
in the estimation and affection of all the learned of this assem- 
bly, since in the private meetings of those days he exercised a 
remarkable influence in placing the minds in accord in the pious 
work of the regeneration of the unfortunate. All recognized 
in those counsels that prudence which, joined to learning, ren- 
ders a name most honored. For this reason, whilst some 
delighted in his conversation, always pleasing and instructive, 
others from foreign lands invited him to visit their schools, in 
which the oral method was already taught, because they could 
profit by the new experiments made by him; and others, almost 
by force, tried to persuade him to visit those foreign lands 
where the instructors persisted in applying the sign-language, 
in order that through the eloquence of arguments and facts 
they might be induced by him to embrace the new system. I 
will not say how he, full of life and vigor, was inclined to satisfy 
the desires of all. I will only add that he received a cordial 
welcome at Marseilles; that he found great extension of results 
in the capital of France; that at Soissons he lived almost two 
months in affectionate intercourse with those good and fervent 
instructors, and that he had promised to return there in Octo- 
ber of this year. 
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It is not to be wondered at that a man so worthy of his 
country should have been numbered among the “Cavaliers of 
the Royal Order of the Crown of Italy ;” that by the Minister . 
of Public Instruction he should have been selected to form part 
of the commission which was to study and propose a law by 
which all the deaf-mutes of Italy should be educated ; and that 
this same Convention of Milan should have chosen him to be 
a member of the committee to which was confided the duty of 
preparing the next international convention to meet in the mag- 
nificent capital of Belgium. But here my pen would like to 
close this writing. The few days which remained to complete 
the earthly pilgrimage of this my colleague are full of sad mem- 
ories, and the sacred duty of recording them rends my heart. 

On the 7th of February, 1882, our beloved Enrico was at- 
tacked by bronchitis so severely as to cause sad presentiment 
among the teachers of the Institution. But the serenity of his 
face, the tranquillity of mind which is born of a pure conscience, 
and the cheerfulness with which he addressed all who ap- 
proached his bed, gave hope that perhaps the hour prescribed 
by heaven to cut off a cherished and useful life had not yet ar- 
rived. I cannot describe the joy which reigned in the hearts of 
his colleagues, his pupils, and his fellow-citizens when his phy- 
sician declared that he had conquered the violence of the mal- 
ady, and gave hopes of a speedy and perfect cure. 

But man is too short-sighted ; and while he is rejoicing in the 
hope of a blessing, terrible tribulation descends upon his spirit 
and destroys every illusion. 

It was the 20th of February, and the good Enrico had re- 
turned to the fulfilment of his accustomed offices, when duty, 
of which he was a strict observer, called him out of doors. It 
was intensely cold, and a furious wind struck him when on his 
way home ; he was taken with a violent fever and obliged to go 
back to bed. The physician recognized at once the gravity of 
the case; all the skill of his art endeavored to check the dis- 
ease. But this time the malady was so rapid and violent that 
skill and the most assiduous care could not overcome its force. 
God had already descended into that soul and called it to 
receive the crown of glory prepared for him who has kept the 
faith. The dying one heard the voice and made ready to obey ; 
he turned to the attendant priest, and, with pious accents, 
begged him to purify his heart with the blood of the Lamb 
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slain for the redemption of the world, to administer the bread 
of the angels to comfort him in ascending to the eternal hills, 
and to wash away the remains of his sins with the unction of 
the sacred oil. At half-past four in the afternoon of the 24th 
of February his beautiful spirit ascended to heaven. 

His fellow-laborers and pupils mourned him bitterly, the 
entire city wept for him, and the news, which spread rapidly 
throughout Italy and into foreign countries, afflicted with sad- 
ness all who had known and prized his zeal. 

If any one asks me what now remains of him, I, tearfully, 
will reply, The everlasting memory of his Christian and civil 
virtues, and a tomb opened by friendship,* upon which I 
should like to see inscribed : 

Flere sleeps in the Lord the useful citizen, the faithful priest, 
the unwearied benefactor of deaf-mutes. 


TEACHING IDIOMATIC LANGUAGE. 


BY HARRY WHITE, B. A., BEVERLY, MASS. 


Amone the studies that are taught in every institution, such 
as language, arithmetic, geography, history, natural philosophy, 
etc., the branch of knowledge most important in its results 
and of the greatest usefulness, when the social well-being of the 
pupils in after-life is considered, is the idiomatic use of lan- 
guage. This should be made a distinct study for the school- 
room, and should be taught daily and incessantly from the time 
the pupils are able to construct sentences to the day they grad- 
uate. 

The English language is not, like mathematics, easily reduced 
to rules and axioms, or else a Kerl’s grammar would be all that 
is necessary to teach its correct use. How can a deaf-mute, to 
whom the language in all its forms is strange and new, be ex- 
pected to master it without the constant aid and guidance of 
the teacher? Give a man tools of the use of which he is igno- 
rant, and he will make bungling work with them. First teach 
a deaf-mute the uses and purposes of language, and he will 


* He was buried in the Monumental cemetery of the Arch-confraternity 
of the Misericordia of Sienna, in a magnificent chapel constructed by the 
Countess Raffo, by whom Padre Marchid was greatly esteemed, her sons 
having been his pupils in the Tolomei College, and where are also buried 
the husband, a son, and a daughter of the countess. 
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surely, though slowly, acquire a certain degree of proficiency in 
the tools he works with. It will not do to put him through a 
book unless you take every step with him, explaining every 
stage of the journey. Many have gone through books in which 
the English language could be studied to advantage, yet are 
unable to use even the simplest elements of English correctly. 
Why is this? The English language should be made a distinct 
study, like arithmetic, to be taught, explained, and practised 
every day. Even when a teacher thus makes language a special 
study in his school-room, it will take the pupil all the years he 
remains in school to master it, so many are the forms and the 
idioms of expression. 

Beginning with those questions and phrases which are used 
in familiar intercourse, such as “How do you do?” “Where are 
you going?” “What are you doing?” “When are you going 
home?” and the like, a teacher might change the tenses, per- 
sons, genders, and numbers in succession so as to reach the 
pupil’s understanding. He might write down on the black- 
board a few common: phrases or expressions day by day, explain 
their uses and meaning, make the pupils commit them to 
memory, and then test their memory and understanding. In 
this way every pronoun, every tense, and every mood may be 
taught with the best results. 

Throw away grammar, I say, and take up each root and 
branch of the language, and teach word by word, phrase by 
phrase. Grammar will do for the finishing of the course, but 
not for the beginning. You can teach the necessary elements 
of the language only in the way above described; that is, by 
examples and practice. All technical terms of grammar will 
practically be of no use to the pupil if he is unable to write a 
few sentences without making those glaring inconsistencies so 
characteristic of the majority of our class. In fact, it is not an 
uncommon case that a deaf-mute has the whole grammar on his 
fingers’ ends, yet cannot carry on ordinary conversation without 
breaches of grammar. 

Send a deaf-mute toa store to buy something, and ten to one 
he will be at a loss to express in plain English what he wants ; 
and why? Because he has never been taught the current terms 
of speech used in buying and selling, such as “ How much for a 
dozen?” “How much do you charge for this or that?” “I want 
a pound of sugar.” These and like expressions have never 
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been taught him. Hearing children catch those expressions 
from the lips of older people, but deaf-mutes have no such 
means of gaining language, and must draw their supply from 
their teacher or books. If a teacher is diligent in furnishing 
all the desired information upon all sorts of subjects whatever, 
that teacher is doing his duty well. 

It will be found from experience in the school-room that a 
pupil may be acquainted with the meaning of every word that 
is asked him, yet be unable to catch the sense of the whole . 
question. I remember very well the vexation and mortification 
of spirit which I felt when, after I came home for the first time 
from school, a brother of mine asked me this apparently simple 
question: “ How do you do?” Although I could make out the 
meaning of each word very well, try as hard as I might I could 
not make out the sense of the whole question, as such an ex- 
pression was then new to me. 

A pupil accustomed to one form in which a word is used will 
not be able, strange as it may seem, to understand it when used 
in a different sentence. For example, he may answer readily 
enough “ Where do you live?” “How old are you?” but he will 
be at a loss to answer “Where does your father live?” “How 
old is your mother?” He must be accustomed to all forms of 
language before he can use with facility, and adapt to every-day 
circumstances, all that he is taught. 


A NEW BENEFICENCE.* 


BY R. 8S. STORRS, M. A., HARTFORD, CONN. 


“How most effectively to aid the deaf and dumb, as a class, 
by a memorial gift for a deaf-mute sister?” was the recent in- 
quiry of a large-hearted lady (Mrs. Senator Foster, of Norwich, 
Conn.) at the institution where the sister was once a pupil. “In 
no other way so broadly and permanently as by founding a deaf- 
mute publication fund,” was the unhesitating answer. The 
result has been the founding by Mrs. Foster of the Ellen Ly- 
man Deaf-Mute Publication Fund, by a present gift of two 
thousand dollars, placed in the trustee care of the American 
Asylum at Hartford, with intimation in the terms of the con- 


* *From the New York Jndependent, May 25, 1882. 
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veyance of a generous increase of the fund from the same source 
at some future time. 

The cumulative beneficial result of such a gift or bequest, as 
the years roll on, can hardly be over-estimated by any who in- 
telligently appreciate its need. Yet, in behalf of a department 
of education too little understood by the public, a few words of 
explanation may be desirable. 

That Professor Anagnos should push with such earnestness 
and success his publication fund for the blind, of course, sur- 
prises no one; but that the deaf-mute, the very end and aim of 
whose education is his introduction to the common world of 
letters, should need any such special provision is not, perhaps, 
at first glance, quite obvious. 

The explanation lies in the very peculiar difficulties attend- 
ing the education of those whose minds are compelled to work 
in an absolute inner as well as outer silence. It is, of course, 
impossible adequately to state within the compass of a news- 
paper article what these difficulties are, involving, as they do, 
the deepest mysteries of tiiought clothed upon only visually 
and never voicing itself within the soul. These difficulties are 
but imperfectly apprehended, even by those professionally most 
conversant with them, and are usuaily not even surmised by 
others. None the less, however, are they very real and often 
well-nigh insuperable difficulties, necessitating the utmost care 
and skill at every stage of the educational process. 

While, therefore, it is unquestionably true that the ripely 
educated deaf-mute has no occasion for any such special 
library as the blind person needs, it is also equally true that a 
skilfully and especially prepared elementary literature, both 
text-book and miscellaneous, is indispensable tothe best results 
during the entire educational process. 

Of children’s books there is, indeed, no deficiency in our day, 
a superabundance rather; and of books, too, “ written down” 
to the very lowest level of even infantile intelligence. The 
simplicity, however, of the colloquial style in which these books 
are, almost without exception, written is a very different thing 
from that true simplicity of language construction which is al- 
most a necessity to a mind acquiring language by purely visual 
processes. It may even be said that it is the very books which 
are most. successfully “written down” to childish apprehen- 
sion, in the colloquial style, that, of all others, most thickly 
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bristle with difficulties for the deaf-mute in a properly progres- 
sive course of language training. 

It cannot, of course, be expected that this should be under- 
stood or practically regarded by any authors except those who 
are professionally conversant with deaf-mutes. Hence you 
might count upon the fingers of one hand almost the books 
prepared by even the most felicitous of children’s writers which 
are at all well adapted to the wants of deaf-mutes in the earlier 
stages of their education.* 

That more than half a century should have elapsed without 
official recognition of this need on the part of any, even the oldest, 
of American deaf-mute institutions, is little to their credit. If, 
fifty years ago, a sum equal to that now given by Mrs. Foster 
could have been devoted to this purpose, and during all these 
intervening years could have been constantly bearing its benefi- 
cent fruit in the shape of a gradually accumulating elementary 
literature, exactly suited to the wants of deaf-mute pupils, it is 
not at all extravagant to say that the present generation of 
deaf-mutes could be now reaping from it a distinct and added 
advantage fully equal to their entire present educational oppor- 
tunities in all other directions. 

It remains, however, as sadly as it is strangely true that the 
deaf-mute pupil of the present day, groping his way from the 
alphabet to the Unabridged, is nearly as unaided by special 
printed assistance as was the deaf-mute of fifty yearsago. The 
hektograph, indeed, enabling the teacher to duplicate for class 
use his own specially prepared lessons, promises partly to rem- 
edy this hitherto great deficiency ; but it is to permanent funds 
like this of Mrs. Foster that we must still look (as we have so 
long vainly looked) for any miscellaneous literature at all suited 
to a partly educated deaf-mute. May we not hope that the ex- 
ample thus set by Mrs. Foster may find speedy imitators among 
directors of our deaf-mute institutions and others in any pecu- 
liar manner responsible for their welfare ? 


*It is a somewhat singular coincidence that we should be indebted to 
an author by the name of Foster for a child’s ‘‘Story of the Bible” and 
**Story of the Gospels,” combining in a very remarkable manuer colloquial 
and constructive simplicity of style to the almost equal pleasure and profit 
of both hearing and deaf-mute children. The books are published in 
Philadelphia, and are almost models of true simplicity and purity of style. 


BENJAMIN FERRERS, A DEAF-MUTE ARTIST. 
70 the Editor of the Annals: 

Str: These fine lines, translated from the Latin of Vincent 
Bourne, may be found in the fourth volume of the works (he 
calls them Recreations) of Charles Lamb. They have never ap- 
peared in the Annals, nor, I think, in any American periodical. 
The artist who evoked them was named Benjamin Ferrers, and 
diedin 1732. Ihave been unable to find any other allusion to him. 
As he died nearly thirty years before Braidwood’s school was es- 
tablished, he was probably “ uneducated.” Perhaps some Eng- 
lish correspondent can give an account of one who, being capa- 
ble of inspiring such sentiments, must have been endowed with 
no ordinary talent and character. 


A. G. Draper. 


And hath thy blameless life become 
A prey to the devouring tomb ? 
A more mute silence hast thou known, 
A deafness deeper than thine own 
While Time was? and no friendly Muse 
That mark’d thy life, and knows thy dues, 
Repair with quickening verse the breach, 
And write thee into light and speech ? 
The Power that made the Tongue restrain’d 
Thy lips from lies, and speeches feign’d; 
Who made the Hearing, without wrong 
Did rescue thine from Siren’s song. 
He let thee see the ways of men, 
Which thou with pencil, not with pen, 
Careful Beholder, down didst note, 
And all their motley actions quote, 
Thyself unstain’d the while. From look 
Or gesture reading, more than book, 
In letter’d pride thou took’st no part, 
Contented with the Silent Art, 
Thyself as silent. 

Might I be 
As speechless, deaf, and good, as He! 
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THE PROPOSED STATUE OF DR. T. H. GALLAUDET. 
BY EDMUND BOOTH, M. A., ANAMOSA, IOWA. 


TueEreE recently appeared in the deaf-mute papers an article 
stating that the hundredth anniversary of the birth of Thomas 
H. Gallaudet would occur December 10th, 1887. This was 
accompanied by a proposal that the deaf-mutes of the United 
States raise $10,000 for a bronze statue to his memory, and 
that it be placed in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, that city 
being his birthplace. It was further proposed that Congress be 
asked to give condemned cannon for the material, which, with 
the $10,000, would be sufficient to complete the work. 

The project is in the highest degree commendable. I be- 
lieve the deaf-mutes of France have erected a statue to De 
lEpée, and those of Germany to Heinicke. It would be most 
creditable to the mutes of America, and ennobling to all thus 
engaged, to give similar expression to their love, admiration, 
and respect for the genuine, thoroughly Christian gentleman 
who founded the first school for the education of deaf-mutes 
on the Western Continent. I object only to the location of the 
proposed statue. 

Philadelphia was his birthplace, but that city never knew 
him. He left it and went further north for a college education 
when young, afterwards living in New York, and next in Hart- 
ford, where his meeting with little Alice Cogswell led to his 
subsequent life-work as an instructor of deaf-mutes. Statues 
of Daniel Webster and Henry Clay are found in the large cities, 
but no one thinks of erecting such in Salisbury or in the slashes 
of Hanover, their respective birthplaces. Congress, a hundred 
years ago, voted the erection of a monument at Yorktown in com- 
memoration of the capture of Cornwallis, but nothing was done. 
The recent celebration has revived the plan, but it seems 
destined to remain an unaccomplished project to the end of 
time. The plain reason is, the place is unsuitable. 

The proper place for the statue of Dr. Gallaudet is Kendall 
Green, the location of the College near Washington. He orig- 
inated, and with the aid of Mr. Clerc, and subsequently other 
assistants, built up the first school of the kind in our land; and 
his youngest son, E. M. Gallaudet, adopting his system, went 
further, and the National College is the result. It was thought 
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in the beginning that one school would be sufficient for the 
whole country, and now the number exceeds fifty. The College 
is the cap-sheaf, the crowning glory of T. H. Gallaudet’s labors. 
There the more advanced pupils of all the various schools may 
enter and obtain the higher education. Let the statue be 
placed on Kendall Green. Statesmen and philanthropists from 
all parts of the world, visiting Washington, naturally desire to 
observe the modes of conveying through the eye alone all the 
various grades of knowledge from the lowest to the highest, 
and to them the statue of Dr. Gallaudet would be of special in- 
terest ; more so, I venture to say, than are now or will ever be 
the statues of half the generals which adorn the parks of Wash- 
ington, for these generals were endowed mainly with physical 
courage and capacity to carry out orders, while Gallaudet’s 
work, not so noisy, was on the minds, hearts, and souls of multi- 
tudes, and it is mind, heart, and soul, or, as we may say, ideas, 
that rule the world. Real statesmen and philanthropists un- 
derstand this, and, as I said, they will feel more interest in look- 
ing at a statue of Gallaudet than at those of men who have 
commanded armies. 

Time is ever moving on, and within sight of the statue of T. 
H. Gallaudet another generation will place that of his youngest 
son, the man who, amid innumerable difficulties, and in spite of 
discouragements and the gibes and sneers of the shallow and 
the thoughtless, founded and built up the National College for 
Deaf-Mutes. We need not doubt each generation works up to 
the light that is within it. 

So let us have a statue of Thomas H. Gallaudet on the Col- 
lege grounds at Kendall Green, and a national convention of 
deaf-mutes, and an unveiling of the statue, on the hundredth 
anniversary of his birth in the year 1887. 


DAY-SCHOOLS COMPARED WITH INSTITUTIONS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Mr. P. A. Emery, Principal of the Chicago Day-Schools, in a 
letter to the editor of the Annals, takes exception to a remark 
incidentally made in the last number, (page 124,) in our review 
of Dr. Sexton’s treatise on the causes of deafness among school 
children, to the effect that the education of the deaf can be far 
more efficiently and successfully carried on in our institutions 
than “in a special department of the public schools ”—the plan 
that Dr. Sexton advocated on the ground of economy. Mr. 
Emery says: 

“Tf you meant a purely mental-cramming education then I will 
admit that the boarding of mutes may allow of the best possible 
mental-cramming education ; but if you meant an education in 
the full sense of that word, as it should be, you must have over- 
looked the facts of better health; no sore eyes; less idle and 
sensual habits of both mind and body; less dependence upon 
others and more self-reliance ; a greater knowledge of the world 
in its every-day moving panorama; the ways and habits of all 
classes of people; the habit of early learning to battle with the 
vicissitudes of life and all kinds of weather, which strengthens 
health and character and lengthens life; the creation of a longer 
and more familiar intimacy between the mute and his relatives 
and friends instead of shortening and loosening it, and which 
makes him feel at home and not as a stranger, so to speak, in 
his own home; the compelling of his parents, brothers, sisters, 
and friends to learn to talk with him in his own language, be- 
cause they have him always with them, and by his constantly 
trying to make them understand what he wants and also what 
he saw in going to and returning from school and what he 
learned in school, which strengthens the bonds of relationship 
and friendship in him instead of weakening them, as is too 
often the case; and, lastly, though not the least, the long time 
allowed him for schooling, from the time he is six years old 
until he is twenty-one, instead of for eight or ten years after he 
is ten years old, which prevents his growing dull and vicious 
ere he enters school at ten; also preventing in a large measure 
that mental cramming in order to get through in the short time 
allotted those denied a day-schooling. The day-school gives its 
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pupils all the above-enumerated advantages, capped off with a 
prospect of a better collegiate education, because better physi- 
cally and mentally prepared for a college course. 

“The advantages that many of the semi-mutes have over the 
real mute is more on account of their primary instruction at 
home ere they entered the mute institution than their partial 
ability to hear and talk. The ability to talk or articulate is a 
fine thing for a mute, but ideas, especially plenty of good ones, 
are much finer things. Hence a mute securing some schooling 
from the time he is six years old until he enters a State board- 
ing-school must, in the very nature of things, have a start, a long 
one, too, of those denied such till ten or twelve years old. 

“Of course this cannot be so with those thinly scattered over 
the country, but as it can with those in cities and large towns, 
why not allow them this early schooling? Is not economy also, 
as Dr. Sexton hints, in their favor? If so, how untenable 
must be many, if not all, of the objections to day-schools.” 

The editor of the Annals expressed his views on this subject 
in a paper read before the Seventh Convention, and during the 
twelve years that have passed since then he has seen no reason 
to change them. In referring to Mr. Emery’s remarks, there- 
fore, we shall take the liberty of repeating some things that 
were said at that time. 

Answering the questions of Mr. Emery’s last paragraph first, 
we will say that in States where provision is not made for re- 
ceiving deaf children into the institutions until they are ten or 
twelve years old, we agree with him that much useful instruc- 
tion can be given in the day-schools of large cities. Such 
schools are also of great advantage in keeping the little chil- 
dren who attend them from the pernicious influences of the 
street during a portion of every day. In some States, however, 
children are now received into the institutions as young as six 
years of age; where this is the case, with arrangements for 
their care and instruction wisely adapted to their tender years, 
the question is no longer between the good of the day-school 
and the evil of the street during school hours, but between the 
day-school keeping the pupil for a few hours each day—the 
street and the home doing their work during the large re- 
mainder of the time—and, on the other hand, the influences of 
institution life exerted during the whole twenty-four hours. 

As for economy, the actual outlay of public money while the 
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education is going on is of course much less when the pupil 
boards at home than when he is supported in the institution. 
But, as Dr. Gillett said when the subject was under discussion 
in the Seventh Convention, States and communities must look 
beyond the present to the future. The day-school makes no 
provision for teaching trades. If the institution, as in its com- 
plete development in this country it endeavors to do, gives the 
pupil a handicraft while it educates the intellect, so that when his 
course is finished he is able to enter upon a life of self-support- 
ing and productive industry instead of becoming a vagrant or 
a pauper, the greater immediate expense may in the end prove 
the wiser and truer economy. 

Most of the arguments brought forward by Mr. Emery in 
behalf of day-schools would be very forcible if they were really, 
as he implies, based upon “facts.” But when we remember the 
homes from which many of the pupils come in a large city, the 
over-crowded, unventilated garrets and cellars, the insufficient, 
ill-prepared food, the exposure to contagious diseases, we can- 
not believe that health, eyesight, and the physical well-being 
generally are so well cared for at home as in the institutions 
with their well-ventilated rooms, ample play-grounds, gymna- 
siums, work-shops, regular hours, and abundant nourishing 
food, chosen and prepared with special reference to the needs 
of childhood. Then if sickness comes to the pupils of the day- 
school their homes in most cases afford no such favorable con- 
ditions for restoration to health and strength as the convenient 
and cheerful sick-room of the institution, where the devoted 
matron, who is often more than a mother to the little children 
under her charge, the trained nurse, and the skilful physician 
combine their care and attention for the restoration of the 
patient. Although deaf children have generally a feebler phys- 
ical organization than their hearing and speaking fellows, the 
ratio of sickness and death among the pupils of our institutions, 
owing to their favorable environment, is far less than among 
hearing children of the same age in large cities. 

The “idle and sensual habits” of which Mr. Emery speaks 
seem to us more likely to be formed under the influences of the 
street, where many of the day-scholars in large cities are forced 
to spend much of their time, than in the institution. Since 
they have nothing to do out of school hours, they are idle; 
and vicious habits, alas! are easily suggested to them by cor- 
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rupt associates, with the aid of no other language than that of 
action and gesture. In the well-regulated institution, on the 
other hand, there is suitable employment in manual labor for 
part of the day, and recreation under wise supervision for hours 
of leisure. Where large numbers of children are brought to- 
gether it is, of course, almost impossible wholly to exclude evil 
influences ; but all the regimen of institution life is adapted to 
counteract these influences, and to promote industry and virtue, 
as well as impart knowledge. . 

“Greater knowledge of the world,” and of “the ways and 
habits of” some “classes of people,” more “battles with the 
vicissitudes of life,” doubtless, fall to the lot of the deaf child 
attending the day-school than to one committed to the foster- 
ing care of the institution; but is this knowledge of the kind 
that a wise parent would wish his child to acquire? In bat- 
tling with the vicissitudes of life, all unprepared for the conflict, 
is there not danger that he will be conquered rather than con- 
queror? To ask such questions is to answer them. 

The argument that the day pupil enjoys more of the society 
of his relatives and friends than the institution pupil; that he 
may converse with them out of school; that he may enjoy all 
the blessed influences of a home while obtaining his school edu- 
cation, seems at the first glance a very weighty one; but in the 
case of deaf children there are peculiar circumstances which 
greatly modify, if they do not wholly destroy, its force. Many 
deaf-mutes in our large cities belong to the poorest and lowest 
classes. The very cause of their deafness may too often be 
traced, if not to the cruelty, at least to the carelessness, neglect, 
or ignorance of their parents. No beneficial influences whatever 
come to them from their homes. Their relatives and friends can- 
not or will not—certainly, in most cases, do not—learn to con- 
verse with them except by such rude and elementary gestures 
as serve for necessary directions, questions, and answers. Even 
when their parents are able and willing to provide for all their 
wants, home is not the same happy place for them, and does 
not exert the same benign influence, as with hearing children. 
A mistaken tenderness and compassion for the deaf child’s mis- 
fortune often leads to his being petted and indulged to his own 
injury, while from his playmates and friends he suffers the other 
extreme of undue teasing and annoyance. In most of the 
childish games of his brothers and sisters he is unable to join 
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on equal terms. No one can place a higher estimate than we 
do upon the happy influence of a well-ordered home; but in 
the case of most deaf children we believe that, if the family is 
made the type and model of the institution, if the family idea 
predominates in the classification and arrangement of pupils, 
the selection of officers, and all the domestic arrangements, the 
home influence may be exerted through the institution better 
than in their own homes. 

To Mr. Emery’s question whether we meant “a mental-cram- 
ming education” when we said that the education of the deaf 
could be carried on more efficiently and successfully in an insti- 
tution than in a day-school, we need not reply. Such an edu- 
cation is to be deprecated anywhere. There is no more reason 
why it should be given in an institution than in a day-school. 
On the contrary, the opportunities for “‘an education in the full 
sense of that word, as it should be,” are certainly greater in the 
institution. The mind of the deaf child who attends a day- 
school, however well he may be taught, has little outside of the 
school-room, save the vicious influences already mentioned, to 
stimulate it to action or aid in its development; but in the in- 
stitution his education is continually going on, upon the play- 
ground as well as in the school-room. If his communication 
with his fellow deaf-mutes by signs is of less assistance in the 
acquisition of the language of his country than conversation 
with hearing persons by the manual alphabet, writing, or 
speech, it has, on the other hand, a much greater effect in stim- 
ulating his thought, developing his ideas, and imparting useful 
information ; while a teacher or other officer is always at hand 
to explain any doubtful question that may arise in his mind, 
and carry on the work of the school-room in various ways. 
Then, in the evening the pupil has a period of study of one, 
two, or three hours, according to his age and class, under the 
supervision of a teacher or some officer appointed for that pur- 
pose, in preparation of his lessons for the next day. Add to 
this that his attendance in the class-room is punctual and regu- 
lar, while in the day-school there are liable to be many inter- 
ruptions from tardiness and frequent absence, and it will be 
seen that the educational advantages are decidedly with the 
institution rather than the day-school. To sum up the whole 
matter, in the institution the physical, intellectual, and moral 
welfare of all the pupils is cared for in every way all the time; 
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in the day-school it is cared for, in the case of many of the 
pupils, only for the five hours, more or less, that they are in 
the school-room, five or six days of each week. 

We fully appreciate the good work that is done in some of 
our day-schools, and shall rejoice to see that work extended 
and prospered in every suitable way; but we still think that, 
as a rule, the education of the deaf can be far more efficiently — 
and successfully carrried on in well-organized institutions than 
in special departments of the public schools. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


BURNETT, SWAN M.,M.D. Otomyces Purpureus (Wreden) in 
the Human Ear. Reprinted from the Archives of Otology. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1882. 8vo., pp. 8. 


In this pamphlet, Dr. Burnett, a prominent otologist of Wash- 
ington, describes a remarkable case of fungoid growth in the 
ear. 


HOETZOLD, MORITZ. Bilder aus der Taubstummenwelt. [ Pict- 
ures from the Deaf-Mute World.] Dresden: B. G. Teubner. 1881. 


8vo., pp. 72. 

Mr. Hétzold is a deaf-mute, the president of the Hephata 
(Ephphatha) Deaf-Mute Society of Dresden. This book, which 
is published for the benefit of the Heinicke Monument Fund, is 
chiefly devoted to the earnest and eloquent defence of the sign- 
language as a means of instruction, culture, and social inter- 
course for the deaf. The author, while he favors articulation 
teaching, has no sympathy whatever with the “pure oral” 
method, or with any method that would deprive the deaf-mute 
of a cultivated language of signs during his education and after 
its completion. He speaks not for himself alone, but for many, 
probably a majority, of the most intelligent and highly educated 
graduates of the German schools. It is a curious and note- 
worthy fact that while the sign-language is falling into disre- 
pute and being abandoned in those schools of Europe where it 
has hitherto held undisputed sway, it is most warmly defended 
and advocated by the graduates of the German institutions, 
whose teachers have always looked upon it with disfavor, and in 
some cases have tried to suppress it altogether. 

Mr. Hétzold believes that by the “pure oral” method real 
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success can be obtained only with semi-mute and semi-deaf pu- 
pils. The others, he says, may learn words and sentences by 
rote, but they will have scarcely any comprehension of their 
actual meaning. He is brought to this opinion by his own ex- 
perience. In the first school that he himself attended, where 
signs, though not wholly discarded, were little used, and the 
attempt was made to give the meaning of adjectives, verbs, and 
other parts of speech by colors, models, pictures, etc., and 
sometimes by rude gestures, he learned to speak and write 
numerous sentences—and even wrote letters to his parents— 
without understanding them at all. It was only after he went 
to the Dresden Institution that he learned through the sign- 
language to comprehend the sentences he had written in his 
copy-books at the former school in utter ignorance of their 
meaning. 


HOUDIN, AUGUSTE. Rapport de Statistique, présenté au Con- 
grés de Bordeaux pour |l’amélioration du sort des sourds—muets. 
[Statistical Report, presented to the Bordeaux Convention.] Bor- 
deaux: Feret et Fils. 1882. 8vo., pp. 40. 


Mr. Houdin, who was honorary president of the Convention 
held at Bordeaux last year, has prepared this report on the in- 
stitutions of France with great industry and care. It is not his 
fault, but that of the officers of many of the institutions, that 
it is not all that could be desired. There are sixty-seven insti- 
tutions in France. Of these only thirty-three replied to Mr. 
Houdin’s circular of inquiry asking information. We can sym- 
pathize with Mr. Houdin in his disappointment at this result, 
for we have had a similar experience in our efforts to obtain 
statistics from institution officers, especially those of France. 
Mr. Houdin was able from his own knowledge to supply the 
information desired concerning three other institutions, making 
thirty-six in all with respect to which full and interesting par- 
ticulars are given. A table, published as an appendix, brings 
the statistics of the French institutions down to March of the 
present year, and shows a total of 3,333 pupils in 54 institu- 
tions. Mr. Houdin estimates the number in all the institutions 
at nearly 3,600. 


INSTITUTION REPORTS. (Published in 1881.) Mackay Insti- 
tution, with photograph of the late Mr. Joseph Mackay. (Published 
in 1882.) American, Indiana, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s, New York, 
and Pennsylvania Institutions. 
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PETTINGELL, Rev. J. H. The Life Everlasting: What is It? 
Where is It? Whoseis It? With a Symposium in which Twenty 
Representative Men unite in expressing their own Views on the 
Question discussed by the Author. Philadelphia: J. D. Brown. 
1882. 12mo., pp. 800. 


Mr. Pettingell is by far the most voluminous writer in our 
profession, and the present work gives fresh proof of his indus- 
try, ability, and biblical learning. Its subject lies outside the 
scope of the Annals, and we mention it only because of the in- 
terest we and many of our readers take in the author. The 
views of “ the Life Everlasting” advocated by Mr. Pettingell are 
not those of any church creed, but that they are held, to a greater 
or less extent, by prominent men of various churches, is shown 
by the “Symposium” which forms a supplement to the book. 


INSTITUTION ITEMS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Birmingham (England) Institution.—Mr. Edward Town- 
send, a teacher in the Margate Institution, has been appointed 
principal in the place of the late Mr. Hopper. 


California Institution.—During part of May and June, Mr. 
Wilkinson visited some of the leading institutions and technical 
schools of the country, with a view especially to studying the 
problem of industrial education. He intends to introduce some 
of the features of the best technical schools into the California 
Institution, and thus hopes to make the industrial department 
more efficient and successful than is generally the case in our 
institutions. 

Halifax Institution.—Mr. Hutton, formerly principal, has 
resigned his position in the Ulster Institution, and returned to 
his old post in this Institution. We are glad to welcome him 
back to the fellowship of our work in America. 


Illinois Institution—Dr. H. W. Milligan has resigned his 
position as teacher to become professor of belles-lettres in Ili- 
nois College. We are sorry to lose from the ranks of our pro- 
fession so experienced and successful a worker as Dr. Milligan. 
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Minnesota Institution.—Mr. David H. Carroll, a teacher of 
nine years’ standing, died on the 7th of May last. Mr. Carroll 
lost his hearing at the age of thirteen. He was a pupil of the 
Ohio Institution for two years, and of the National College for 
six years. He was graduated from ‘college with the highest 
honors in 1873, and since that time has been a teacher in this 
Institution. He was married in 1876 to Miss Isabella H. Ran- 
som, who survives him. He also leaves a little daughter two 
years old. 

Mr. Carroll distinguished himself in college by his industry, 
faithfulness, and unblemished Christian character, and we are 
informed that his career as a teacher fully justified the high 
hopes inspired by his college course. One of his associates 
writes of him in the Mute’s Companion: 

“He was one of those exceptional men combining a vigorous 
intellect, a strong will, and a persistent, unconquerable industry, 
with an unselfish, gentle, and lovable disposition. The govern- 
ing motive of his whole life was a high sense of right and duty. 
His influence over his pupils was unbounded, and his success 
as a teacher very great. He was justly regarded by his asso- 
ciates and friends as in every sense a perfect man, and was held 
in the greatest affection and esteem by all who knew him. His 
religious faith was consistent with his character—simple, sin- 
cere, and unquestioning. Accepting with perfect trust the 
truths of Christianity, and making them the guide of his daily 
life, he paid little heed to theological mystification on one side, 
or to modern materialism on the other. The essence of his 
creed may be stated in the language of his favorite text in 
chapel lectures: ‘What doth the Lord require of thee but to 
do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God? ” 

Besides the duties of the class-room, Mr. Carroll was editor 
of the excellent little paper published at the Minnesota Institu- 
tion, the Mute’s Companion, which, as well as the Institution 
printing office, was established chiefly through his efforts. He 
contributed to the Annals two short but thoughtful papers: 
“Teaching Deaf-Mutes to Read,” vol. xx, p. 228, and “ The Great 
Thing,” vol. xxvi, p. 247. 

We join with Mr. Carroll’s late associates in deploring the loss 
to the Institution of “an instructor of such varied attainments, 
excellence of character, sound judgment, and rare devotion,” 
and to the deaf-mutes of his State and country, for whose wel- 
fare he was active in every good word and work, of “one so 
wise and beneficent in his plans, so systematic and diligent in 


his work, so sympathet; , ,,,d earnest in his efforts.” 
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National College.—The following degrees have recently been 
conferred: Bachelor of Arts: T. H. Coleman, of South Caro- 
lina; Lars Larson, of Wisconsin; R. M. Ziegler, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and E. L. Van Damme, of Michigan, who have pursued 
the full college course of study ; Bachelor of Science: G. T. 
Dougherty, of Missouri; J. G. Saxton, of New York, and George 
Layton, of West Virginia, who have pursued selected courses ; 
Master of Arts (honorary): Lars A. Havstad, a deaf gentleman 
of Christiania, Norway, who passed the examen artium of the 
University at Christiania in 1871, and is the author of several 
valuable works on political and financial subjects. 

On Presentation Day a scholarly and eloquent address was 
delivered by the Rev. William C. Cattell, D. D., LL. D., Presi- 
dent of Lafayette College, on the subject of “A Liberal Edu- 
cation.” It will be published in the next Report of the Columbia 
Institution. 

The Rev. Dr. F. J. Clere has presented the College with 
a fine crayon portrait of his father, Laurent Clerc, the first 
deaf teacher of the deaf in America. It is the work of Mr. 
John Carlin, of New York. 


New Jersey Institution.—At the last session of the Legisla- 
ture a bill establishing a “State Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb,” was passed, and has since received the Governor's sig- 
nature. It provides, according to the Trenton Gazette, that the 
property at Trenton, lately used as a Home for Soldiers’ Children, 
shall be set apart for this purpose, “ under control of a board of 
eleven trustees, consisting of the Governor, Comptroller, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and several citizens 
named in the bill, their terms of service to be one, two, three, 
and four years, their successors to be appointed by the Gover- 
nor and approved by the Senate; any indigent deaf and dumb 
person of suitable age and capacity, legal residents of the State, 
to be entitled to admission to the Institution; admissions to 
be regulated by the board of trustees, upon proper certification 
from the city or county officers ; the trustees to have full charge 
of all affairs of the Institution; the board to receive no com- 
pensation, except in the case of the treasurer, whose salary 
shall be fixed by the board; the current expenses to be paid 
out of the State Treasury, and not to exceed $225 per year for 
each pupil.” The passage of the bill is said to have been chiefly 
due to the intelligent and persistent advocacy of Senator Taylor. 
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Maryland Institution.—Miss F. H. Veitch, one of the teach- 
ers of articulation, has resigned her position. Her successor 
will be appointed before the opening of the next term, so that 
there will still be two teachers of articulation. 


Ohio Institution.—Miss Harriet W. Dare, a valued teacher 
of six years’ service in the Institution, died suddenly of apoplexy 
on the 14th of May last. In her death, say her associates, “the 
Institution has lost one of its most faithful, prompt; and effi- 
cient teachers, who, by her attractive social qualities and her 
worthy Christian character, had won the affection and esteem 
of all.” 


Virginia Institution.—The Goodson Gazette announces the 
following sweeping changes among the officials of the Institu- 
tion, made by the new “ Readjuster” Board of Directors: Prin- 
cipal, Dr. W. R. Vaughan, of Gordonsville, in place of Capt. T. 
S. Doyle; matron, Mrs. Margaret Lawrence, of Staunton, in 
place of Mrs. Fanny Johnson; assistant matron, Miss Mollie 
Woodward, of Staunton, in place of Miss Bettie Woodward ; 
steward, Thos. S. Davis, of Staunton, in place of Capt. A. N. 
Breckinridge ; first teacher of the blind, L. Poyntz, re-elected ; 
first teacher of deaf-mutes, W. W. Brannaman, of Augusta, in 
place of G. D. Euritt ; governess and teacher, Miss Mary Kerr, 
re-elected. 


Western New York Institution. —The Institution now pub- 
lishes a daily paper called “ Paper for our Little People.” At 
the end of each week the sheets are bound in a cover and sent 
to subscribers. It is edited by the teachers in rotation and 
printed by the pupils. Both in contents and appearance it is 
highly creditable to all concerned. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The Relation of Religion, Consanguinity, and Social Po- 
sition to Deaf-Mutism.—In a paragraph bearing this title in the 
last January number of the Annals we referred to some statistics 
relating to the proportion of deaf-mutes among the Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews, of Berlin, and intimated some doubt as 
to their trustworthiness. We overlooked the fact that in an ar- 
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ticle published in the Annals, vol. xxii, p. 146, Mgr. De Haerne 
had given as the authority for these statistics Dr. R. Liebrich, 
of Berlin, “himself a Jew by birth, not likely to be misin- 
formed as to the excess of deaf-mutes among the Jews, nor to 
make statements prejudicial to that race.” Dr. Liebrich, like 
Mgr. De Haerne, ascribed the large proportion of deaf children 
among Jews to the influence of consanguineous marriages. 

In the same paper Mgr. De Haerne referred to the proportion 
of deaf-mutes among the Protestants and Catholics of Nassau, 
and promised to make further inquiries on this subject. He 
has since done so, and sends us the following results : 

* According to the official statistics of the Duchy of Nassau, 
there were— 

In 237,953 Evangelical inhabitants, 216 deaf-mutes. 


‘ 211,083 Catholic $6 151 
112 Memnonite no sé 
“ 307 Dissident no 
7,112 Jewish 14 


“This gives one deaf-mute to 508 Jews, 1,101 Evangelicals, 
* and 1,397 Catholics. 

“The same statistics show that 21 marriages between persons 
related in the second and third degrees produced 11 deaf-mute 
children. Of these 21 marriages there were 14 between first 
cousins, 12 of the couples being Evangelical and 2 Catholic. 
Of 7 marriages between the children of first cousins, 4 were of 
Evangelicals and 3 of Catholics. The author of this statisti- 
cal account, Professor Mickel, makes the following remarks : 
‘The number of the deaf and dumb is in proportion to the facility 
allowed by ecclesiastical and civil authorities to marriage be- 
tween relatives.’ 

“Since the annexation of the Duchy of Nassau (1866) the 
Institution for Deaf-Mutes at Camberg has continued on the 
same footing as before, except that there has been some increase 
in the number of pupils, due to the new inhabitants. The 
country is now called the Wiesbaden Regency, and includes the 
Institution of Frankfort as well as that of Camberg. The foi- 
lowing are the statistics of the Camberg school : In 1867 there 
were in the Institution 68 pupils, viz: 40 Evangelicals, 27 Catho- 
lics,and 1 Jew. Of the 27 Catholics, 9 were from Luxembourg, and 
should therefore be omitted in considering the proportion to 
the population of Nassau. There remain then 18 Catholics. 
In 1878, of 73 pupils, 44 were Evangelicals, 28 Catholics and 
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1 Jew. Deducting 8 Catholics from Luxembourg, there remain 
20. In 1879, of 72 pupils, 45 were Evangelicals, 26 Catholics. 
Deducting 5 Catholics from Luxembourg, there remain 21. In 
1881, of 83 pupils from Nassau (Wiesbaden) 52 were Evangeli- 
cals, 30 Catholics, and 1 Jew. These were all from Nassau, as 
Luxembourg had established an institution for its own pupils 
in 1880. The summary for Nassau (Wiesbaden) is as follows : 
Evangelicals. Catholics. Jews. 


18 
20 
21 
26 
30 
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“The statistics of the population of the Regency of Wiesba- 
den (Nassau increased since the annexation) for 1881 are 731,- 
425: inhabitants, of whom 422,627 are Evangelicals, 283,448 
Catholics, 22,174 Jews, 2,182 Dissidents, 994 without denomina- 
tion of religion. Comparing the two preceding tables we find 
that the population of the Regency gives 2 Catholics for 3 Protest- 
ants, and that the Camberg Institution of Nassau has 1 Catho- 


lic pupil to 3 Protestant. The proportion is acccordingly 6 
Protestant inhabitants to 4 Catholic, and 6 Protestant deaf- 
mute pupils to 3 Catholic, a result nearly the same as that shown 
at Berlin and elsewhere.” 


Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis as a Cause of Deafness.—Of the 
77 new pupils admitted to the Pennsylvania Institution last 
year, 66 were cases of adventitious deafness, 18 of them having 
lost their hearing by cerebro-spinal meningitis. Mr. Foster 
adds, in his last Report, that of the 46 pupils admitted since 
1870 from Lackawanna county, 39, or nearly 85 per cent., owe 
their deafness to this terrible disease; while of 319 pupils now 
in the Institution, 84 are the victims of the same destroyer, 
most of them coming from the northeastern counties, but no 
part of the State being exempt. Mr. Koehler, of the Scranton 
Day-School, says that in Lackawanna county, which contains 
the large proportion of 84 deaf-mutes in a population of 89,628, 
most of the children who are deaf lost their hearing by this 
disease. 
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Mexican Institutions.—We have heard from two or three 
sources, during the past few years, that there was an institution 
for the education of the deaf in Mexico, and a Mexican gentle- 
man who visited Washington last year said there were two such 
institutions; but, as our inquiries addressed to the institution 
supposed to be in the city of Mexico, and through our Depart- 
ment of State to the government of Mexico, elicited no reply, 
we did not venture to include either in our list of the institu- 
tions of the world published in the last January Annals. The 
Rev. Job Turner, of the Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes, has 
recently visited Mexico, and in a letter to the editor of the 
Annals assures him of the existence of the two institutions, and 
gives nuch interesting information. He writes: 

“T visited the Institution in the city of Mexico yesterday, 
The director, C. Ramon I. Alcaraz, gave me a cordial welcome 
and directed his officers to show me through the establishment. 
I was much pleased with what I saw. 

“There are 30 pupils—23 boys and 7 girls. They are well 
instructed in writing, drawing, needlework, gymnastics, etc. 
The director is assisted by a principal professor, named José M. 
Margner, and five assistants—three deaf-mute gentlemen and 
two ladies—one of whom is a semi-mute, while the other hears 
and speaks. The sign method is used. They have a beautiful 
flower-garden of about an acre and a half, surrounded, as is 
usual here, by a high wall. The flowers are cultivated by the 
boys. The government gives $100 to each pupil on graduation, 
to enable him to set up for himself in business. 

“The law establishing a school for deaf-mutes was passed in 
1861, but the school was not opened until nine years ago. The 
first director was Eduardo Hust, who came from South Amer- 
ica. He died last January. 

“The principal professor, who could talk very well with me 
in signs, though our signs are somewhat different, told me that 
there is another school at Zecatecas, Mexico. It was opened 
six months ago by a graduate of this Institution, and, like this, 
is supported by the government.” 


The Conference of English Governing Bodies.—Dr. Bux- 
ton, one of the honorary secretaries of the “Conference of 
Governing Bodies for the Education of the Deaf,” (London, 
1881,) writes as follows: 
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“Tf your correspondent, Mr. Howard, (Annals for January, 
p- 59,) had been better informed upon the subject of his letter, 
his statement would have been much more accurate and trust- 
worthy, or (more probably still) he would not have written at all. 

“The circular of General Cotton, chairman of the Ealing 
Committee, inviting the governing bodies of all the institutions 
in Great Britain to meet and confer on the Milan resolutions, was 
responded to favorably in every case but one, by a far larger 
number of the institutions than were represented by delegates 
when the Conference actually met. Many wished the Confer- 
ence to be held who were not able to attend it. The difficulty 
of fixing a time convenient for all, and the inability to attend 
which presented itself at the last moment to several gentlemen 
who had promised to be present, (a leading member of Mr. 
Howard’s own Committee being one of these,) caused a diminu- 
tion of numbers which perhaps tempted, but by no means jus- 
tifies, Mr. Howard’s disparaging observations. 

“After the Milan resolutions were published, it was consid- 
ered that not one but two conferences should be convened. 
Steps to this end were taken simultaneously, and the head 
masters were really asked to meet first. As they can only meet 
during vacations, and as the unanimous reply was that the en- 
suing Christmas would be too early, the governing bodies were 
the first to meet. They met in March (not April) and the head 
masters in June. Thus the entire programme, as originally 
proposed, has been carried out, with results which are already 
becoming manifest. 

“That the Ealing Committee should take the initiative was 
surely most natural and appropriate: 1. The only Englishman 
appointed on the committee of arrangements before the Milan 
Congress was their secretary. 2. The secretary of the English- 
speaking section elected at the Congress was their principal. 3. 
The only society represented there by members of its commit- 
tee, by subscribers, and by officers, was their society. 4. The 
object triumphantly upheld by the Congress was their object. 

“*My purpose is not to discuss or defend the action of the 
Conference criticized by Mr. Howard, but only to point out his 
mistakes and misstatements, of which I will only mention one 
more. He says ‘the speeches of the dissentient minority were 
most unsatisfactorily reported.’ (The italics are mine.) Now, 
sir, as the entire arrangements for reporting broke down so 
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completely that the engagement was practically cancelled, and 
the reporter, in the face of the acknowledged badness of the 
work, was glad to accept half the sum he had contracted for, I 
leave your readers to judge of the trustworthiness of Mr. How- 
ard’s communication. If they could see the reporter’s notes as 
I received them, and compare them with the published report, 
they would then see how much our thanks are due, not to the 
‘dissentient minority’ only, but to every lady and gentleman 
who addressed the Conference, without whose willing co-opera- 
tion with the editing secretary, in compiling and revising, no 
report of the proceedings could have been published at all. 
That, under these circumstances, it was imperfect, I admit; that 
it was partial, and purposely partial, which is imputed by your 
correspondent, I most emphatically and indignantly deny.” 


Dr. Peet's Latest Advance in Language Teaching.—In 
the last Report (the sixty-third) of the New York Institution, 
Dr. Peet, after speaking of the difficulties of the deaf-mute in 
acquiring language, and the various methods that have been 
employed to teach it, especially his father’s Course of Instruc- 
tion and his own Language Lessons, says : 


“During the last year the experiments in our class-rooms 
have enabled us greatly to shorten this method, and to offer as 
a result a substantial advance in the system of teaching the 
deaf and dumb; an advance of such a nature that there is every 
reason to believe that the deaf-mute will, in regard to his ap- 
preciation and idiomatic use of alphabetic discourse, soon be- 
brought upon a par with the semi-mute, and with the hearing 
person of the same grade of intellect. It depends on the dis- 
covery that, when the pupil has acquired a certain degree of 
conception of the regimen of the sentence through the method 
just alluded to, [Peet's Language Lessons], and a certain knowl 
edge of signs such as are used among the pupils of the Insti- 
tution in their ordinary conversation, the teacher need only pre- 
sent to his eye, through the manual alphabet, the consecutive 
words of connected discourse, and require him to make the ap- 
propriate sign for each word as it is given him, to secure to him 
a comprehension of the whole. If there is any word which he 
does not understand, the teacher must of course explain it to 
him. 

“Tn order to fix his attention, moreover, it is important that 
he be required to reproduce, in writing, each sentence as it has 
been dictated. 

“This is the nearest approach possible to the method by 
which hearing children learn language. Words, phrases, and 
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sentences are spoken ¢o them or in their presence, and, by re- 
peated efforts, they come to speak, as from themselves, such 
things as they have heard. Great use is also made of conver- 
sation, the teacher asking a question by dactylology and the pupil 
making a sign for each word as it is spelled-and then writing 
out his answer. By means of the large slates with which the 
walls of the school-rooms are lined, a whole class of twenty pu- 
pils can answer the same question at the same time, or repro- 
duce sentences that have been dictated. Being thus constantly 
addressed in the English language, they become familiar with 
its forms, and are soon able to follow its order. Reading thus 
becomes comparatively easy to them, for they have only to make 
a mental sign for each word, as the hearing child associates 
with it a mental sound, to understand the meaning of a passage 
within the scope of their comprehension. 

“The advantage of using the manual alphabet rather than 
writing, in dictating to the deaf, is not only that each word dis- 
appears before the next is formed, just as it does in speech, and 
has to be considered separately, connected in the memory with 
what precedes it, and interwoven by the judgment, as woof 
with warp, in the complex web of thought, but that, in antici- 
pation of what is coming. the attention is more concentrated, 
and the mind kept more constantly on the alert. 

“No instrument of instruction can effectively take the place 
of the spelled word and the responsive sign. Articulation and 
lip-reading cannot do it, for, when the teacher speaks the word, 
and the pupil is required to read it on his lips, the process must 
be far more tedious, because the labial indications given by 
speech are very much more indistinct and uncertain and require 
more reiteration, while the responsive articulation uttered by 
the pupil has, to a mind which words have never reached 
through the ear, no such significance as the manual sign which 
nature and association constantly suggest.” 


Mr. Job Williams in the last (sixty-sixth) Report of the Ameri- 
can Asylum writes as follows, apparently in reply to the fore- 
going remarks of Dr. Peet: 


“A careful examination of what has been accomplished in 
deaf-mute instruction during the past year has revealed no new 
methods, nor any new applications of old methods by any sys- 
tem. Some old theories have been revived, and some theories, 
long since exploded, have been brought forward as new. 

“Fifty years ago language exercises were dictated to deaf- 
mutes by signs given in the order of the words of the English 
language. Nay, the teachers even went so far as to accompany 
each word-sign, thus given, with its appropriate grammatical 
symbol. Sentences thus given were reproduced with marvel- 
lous accuracy. Visitors to the school-rooms were astonished at 
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the proficiency of the pupils. Yet, while pupils could repro- 
duce sentences from the methodical or word-signs of the teachers 
with machine-like accuracy, the process made mere machines of 
them, and did not tend to make them independent writers. They 
were not taught to think and weigh the force of each word, and 
when thrown upon themselves they failed. The results were so 
unsatisfactory to the instructors, who knew the truth of the 
matter, that that method of instruction was abandoned more 
than a quarter of a century ago. 

“ How shall deaf-mutes be taught to use the English language 
with the same facility and accuracy of idiomatic expression as 
hearing persons of equal ability? has been the question of 
questions ever since deaf-mute instruction began. ‘I have it! 
I have it!’ has often been the cry. ‘Use signs in the order 
of the words in written language.’ But when this theory is 
put to the test, it has the same slight failing that always is found 
in the machine for perpetual motion, so often invented,—it will 
not work. But this Will-o’-the-Wisp will not away. Periodi- 
cally it returns. ‘Signs in the order of the words will cure 
deaf-mutisms’ is the alluring form it takes. Sometimes, even at 
this late day, we see teachers pursuing this phantom, trying to 
seize what is apparently only just beyond their reach. But, 
alas ! it always eludes their grasp. 

“Signs used in the order of words may sometimes servea good 
purpose in translating to those who already have a good com- 
mand of written or spoken language, when the object is to con- 
vey the exact form of words, the grammatical constructions hay- 
ing already been mastered and the idioms familiarized. But 
such a use of signs is contrary to the genius of the sign-lan- 
guage. That requires signs to be used in the natural order of 
thought. When so used, they convey thought vividly. Change 
this order, and give the signs in the order of words in the Eng- 
lish language, especially with young pupils, and the life is at 
once taken out of them. To explain the meaning of language, 
to convey ideas, to awaken thought, to stimulate and train the 
reasoning powers, signs used in the natural order are invalu- 
able; but when used mechanically, as a means of teaching the 
order of words in the English language they are nearly worth- 
less. 

‘How, then, shall the English language be acquired? By prac- 
tice in the use of it in either or all of the forms of reading it, writ- 
ing it, spelling it, and speaking it. This practice should always 
be founded ona carefully devised system of instruction, founded 
upon grammatical principles, so that the difficulties may be pre- 
sented one at a time, and not hurled en masse at the pupil. Will 
this give the toto-congenitally deaf the same freedom in the use 
of idiomatic English as the same persons would have had, if 
possessed of all their faculties? No. Nor will this be possible 
by any means short of the gift of hearing. Without this sense 
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we see no possible way of securing the same amount of prac- 
tice as with it. Approximations may be reached, but approxi- 
mations only. It is a fact, and we may as well acknowledge it, 
that the great mass of congenital mutes, (there have been ex- 
ceptions,) never have succeeded in gaining a perfect command 
of idiomatic English, nor is there any probability, so far as we 
can now see, that any method of instruction will ever be devised 
by which they will be able to do this. The difficulty is a radi- 
cal one, and lies in conditions imposed by Providence—condi- 
tions which human art or skill can neither remove nor overcome. 
With rare exceptions teachers must be content, if toto-congenitally 
deaf pupils learn to express their ideas in language with clear- 
ness and grammatical accuracy, and must not expect them to 
attain to the mastery of all the English idioms.” 

Dr. Peet is, perhaps, too sanguine in hoping that by his 
method “the deaf-mute will soon be brought upon a par with 
the semi-mute and the hearing person in his appreciation and 
idiomatic use of alphabetic discourse.” But this is certainly a 
result worth aiming at, and we all know that the higher one’s 
ideal, the greater is often his success. Dr. Peet’s application 
of the use of signs in the order of words, as we understand it, 
is not precisely that which Mr. Williams says was tried and 
abandoned a quarter of a century ago, but which, we believe, 
has, in fact, never been abandoned in the Kentucky Institution, 
where it was most warmly defended and most faithfully prac- 
tised. However that may be, we are glad to have the New 
York Institution try the experiment in Dr. Peet’s way, just as 
we are glad, while ourselves still having faith in the “natural” 
method of teaching language, to have the Institution at Hart- 
ford try the experiment of the “scientific” method so ably ad- 
vocated and clearly expounded by Professor Storrs in recent 
volumes of the Annals. We all admit that perfection is not 
yet attained. Let us each, then, go on in the course that seems 
to him the best, and leave the future to determine which is 
right; and here we must say that the “scientific ” method shows 
some very satisfactory results in the pupils’ compositions ap- 
pended to the last Report of the American Asylum, which, so 
far as they go, may well challenge comparison with those pro- 
duced by any other method whatever. 

In declaring that ‘“‘the use of signs in the order of words is 
contrary to the genius of the sign-language,” and that this 
genius “requires signs to be used in the natural order of 
thought,” Mr. Williams revives a discussion which, in former 
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years, occupied many pages of the Annals. We will not enter 
into this discussion now, but until it has been determined what 
“the natural order of thought” is, we cannot agree with him 
that the order of words is necessarily fatal to the sign-language ; 
and if he had seen such masters of the sign-language as Dr. E. 
M. Gallaudet, Dr. I. L. Peet, or Mr. Wilkinson deliver a lecture 
in signs, following the general order of English words, (though 
not making a sign for every word,) he would not, we think, have 
asserted that when signs are thus made “the life is at once 
taken out of them.” 


Situation Wanted.—Mr. James H. Logan, M. A., formerly a 
teacher in the Illinois Institution, and more recently acting 
principal of the Western Pennsylvania Institution, requests us 
to announce that he thinks of returning to the profession of 
deaf-mute instruction, and that he is open to offers of a situa- 
tion. His address is 101 Arch street, Allegheny City, Pa. 


The Tenth Convention.—The Tenth Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb, as announced by the Stand- 
ing Executive Committee in the last number of the Annals, will 
meet at the Illinois Institution for the Education of the Deaf and 
Dumb, Jacksonville, Ill., on Saturday, August 26, at three o’clock 
P. M. We call the attention of all persons expecting to be 
present at the Convention to the suggestions of the Committee 
published in the last number of the Annals, page 118, and also 
to the following letter from Philip G. Gillett, LL. D., Superin- 
tendent of the Illinois Institution and Local Committee of 
Arrangements, which gives further information of interest : 


“INSTITUTION FOR THE EpucaTION OF THE Dear AND Dump, 
“ JACKSONVILLE, June 9, 1882. 
“To the Editor of the Annals: 

“Sir: Please state in the July number of the Annals, for the 
better information of parties who will attend the Tenth Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb, that Jack- 
sonville, Illinois, the seat of the Illinois Institution for the Edu- 
cation of the Deaf and Dumb, which has the honor of entertain- 
ing the Convention, is reached by the Chicago and Alton Rail- 
road, which has termini at Chicago, Ills., St. Louis, Mo., and 
Kansas City, Mo.; and by the Wabash, St. Louis, and Pacific 
Railway, whick has termini at Toledo, Ohio, Chicago, IIls., St. 
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Louis, Mo., Kansas City, Mo., Cairo, Peoria, Keokuk, and Quincy, 
Tils., and Hannibal, Mo. 

“Both these lines will return members of the Convention, 
who have paid full fare in coming, for one-third fare to the points 
from which they severally take passage on these roads. 

“The Chicago and Alton Railroad is selling rebate tickets 
between Jacksonville and Chicago, which reduce the fare between 
those points one-half. 

“Members of the Convention who may desire to make a stop 
in Chicago are commended to the Grand Pacific Hotel, and 
those who may stop in St. Louis to the Southern Hotel. No 
arrangements have yet been made with these houses for a re- 
duction of prices, but should it be done, which is probable, 
notice will be forwarded to this effect to the superintendents of 
the various institutions. 

“The Convention will be called to order, as decided by the 
Executive Committee and announced in the April number of 
the Annals, at three o’clock P. M., Saturday, August 26; but 
we shall be prepared to entertain members of the Convention 
at any time on or after Friday morning, August 25, till the 
close of the Convention. 

“All trains entering Jacksonville stop at the ‘ Jacksonville 
Junction Depot,’ from which the Institution is reached by horse- 
cars. Fare on horse-cars, ten cents, or five tickets for twenty- 
five cents. 

“The invitation of the Executive Committee in the Annals 
extends to ‘all persons engaged in the education of the deaf,’ 
which I understand to include trustees, principals or superin- 
tendents, teachers and matrons of institutions, and accredited 
ministers of the Gospel in the deaf-mute work; and all such 
will, consequently, be accorded a hearty welcome by the man- 
agement of this Institution. Members of State boards of chari- 
ties and State officers and former instructors of the deaf will 
also be cordially welcomed. 

“All persons who purpose attending the Convention, and 
gentlemen who will be accompanied by their wives, or persons 
who have preference as to room-mates, are requested to notify 
the undersigned of such facts by the 15th of August. We hope 
to make all members of the Convention comfortable, and will 
do all we can to make the occasion enjoyable and pleasant. 


“ Sincerely yours, 
“PHILIP G. GILLETT.” 
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